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{ssued by ‘The Institute of Incorporated 
Practitioners in Advertising, 3-4 Clement’s 
in conjunction with 

Federations of Master Process 
Engravers and Master Printers, etc. 





An open letter - 








to the manufacturer who doesnt 
believe inadvertisingd’........ 


Dear Sir: It is difficult to write 
this letter to you because, as a 
matter of fact, you don’t exist. 
Like every other business man, you 
use and depend on, advertising. 
You may not Know it, but you do. 
Every letter you write to a prospec- 
tive customer is an advertisement, 
every call your travellers make is 
an advertisement, your plant is an 
advertisement, your products them- 
selves are an advertisement once 
they have left your Works. For 
advertising is the art and science of 
“making known,” and if you did 
not make known your products, 
whether they be battleships or 
shuttlecocks, suspension bridges or 


ft pays to 


suspenders, no one would ever buy 
them. 


As your business would be im- 
possible without advertising in some 
shape or form, is it not worth your 
while to take advantage of those 
methods of publicity which have 
proved their soundness in_ all 
branches of commerce through a 
generation or more of drastic test- 
ing? Is it not worth your while 
to discuss the matter with an expert 
whose whole existence depends on 
his ability to create sales for his 
clients ? Call on such a man without 
delay, discuss your problems with 
him frankly, and let him be the 
architect of your greater fortune in 
the brighter days which lie ahead. 


ADVERTISE 
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CONSCIENCES (4) 


| “Take up the white man’s burden.” 


This responsibility and privilege is the opposite 
to all the racial antagonism of which the world 
It is in the recognition that each race 
has a burden to bear and a contribution to give 
to the welfare of others that hope for the future 
| can be found. 


| There can be no higher task than to arouse such 
recognition of duty and to awaken the racial 
Can there be a better 
method of doing this than by offering to all man- 
' kind the Book which teaches: ‘‘ We that are 


strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak? ’ 
This is the aim and the work of the Bible Society. 


conscience of the world. 


Will you help? 


Gifts will be gratefully received & acknowledged 


by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


The words | 


point to the responsibility of one race for the less 
fortunate inhabitants of the carth. 


| 
| 




















































Are you a ‘YES’ man? 
or a ‘NO’ man? 


The Yes-folk will agree with almost anything. 
They are subservient to every strong will they 
encounter. They bow to mere weight of opinion. 
Their motto is, “’Anything for a quiet life!” The 
No-folk are pugnaciously disposed to disagree 
with everything and with everybody. They are 
quick to contradict Hatly. Their motto is, “Ihave 
a will of my own.” 


But between these extremes are the sensible 
fellows who are always opentoconviction. True, 
they demand practical proof before expressing 
an opinion—but that is reasonable. In the “great 
little things” of daily life they are, of course, 
equally amenabie to proof. Take, for instance, 
shaving. If it be asserted that there is a shaving 
cream unsurpassed in Guality, in richness of 
lather, and in all the functions which a shaving 
cream is expected to perform, they will say, 
“Very well—let us try it. Experience will deny or 
confirm that claim.” 

o$¢¢¢ 


So, we py om that you send to the address 
below for a free trial tube of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream. It will be sufficient for a week's shaving, 
and it will prove its own merit. fterwards, you 
will purchase the large 1/6d. tube regularly from 
your chemist. A postcard to Euthymol, Dept.113P, 
50, Beak Street, W.1—will start the sample tube 
On its journey to you. 


























“Your tobacco is the best 
I have ever smoked,” says 


this BARNEYS smoker 


He goes on to say that he has joined the Barneys circle 
of happy pipe men for life. His letter is brief, dated 
16/4/32, from Plumstead, S.E.18, and can be 
inspected for verification : 


comes 


“ Your Tobacco is the best I have ever smoked and TI, for 
“one, shall be one of your Customers for life, so you can 
“call me one of your many Customers who have spent 
“many a happy hour with your very excellent Barneys.” 


There is something about Barneys which wins lasting 
friendship, which has inspired the friendly smoker to 
write and speak about it in such terms that it developed 
its world-wide sale and fame within a score of years. 


In 1912, a “ local’? Tobacco in Edinburgh smoked 
by the few; in 1932, the Empire’s most-recommended 
pipe Tobacco, loved, wherever white men go, for its 
sheer goodness. 


The Barneys exclusive 
“EverRFRESH” Tin 
ensures Factory-freshness 
for Smokers everywhere. 


Until you pull the Rubber 
Tab, a virtual vacuum 
within and atmospheric 
pressure from without, 
keep the Tin sealed and —~— 
locked indefinitely. 






ot 
Barneys (medium), 
Parsons Pleasure (o/d), 
Punchbowle (full-strength) 
are each available in the \ 
* EverFresu ” Tin in 1, 2 
& 4 oz. sizes 2 the ounce. 





(180) Made by Joba Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyx_. WwW 
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EDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 
‘ete ineeesatiasd 


For your late holiday. ... three 
glorious weeks of sunshine and 
galety... Cruising with the great 
white Dreamship of Cruises 


EMPRESS of 
AUSTRALIA 


22,000 tons of elegant luxury 
and comfort.... a ship for 
travellers accustomed to the 
best. Roman Pool (also Out- 
door Sun-bathing Pool), Pala- 
tial Public Rooms. Glorious 
Sun Decks and Games Deck, 
Finest Cuisine and Service. 
Cruise Itinerary: 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Messina, 
Naples, Monaco, Barce- 
lona, Palma, Casablanca 
and Lisbon. 


From Southampton 
September 24 


FIRSTCLASSONLY [i 


Limited Membership 8 
Write for full infor- 

mation & cabin plans 

to A. R._ Powell, ons 


Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Worlds Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 

or Local Agents Everywhere. 





| 
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BY THE ‘ROUND VOYAGE TICKET” YOU CAN 
TRAVEL FIRST CLASS IN A 
20,000 TON MAIL STEAMER TO 


AUSTRALIA 
AND BACK 


‘FOR 


£\150 


ROUGHLY 30/- A DAY 
The ship is your home and you can 
stay in her or go ashore as you wish 


Good ships and a good route 
An experienced and obliging staff 


Orlent Comfort Orient Service Orient Ships 


ORIENT LINE+. AUSTRALIA 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co.,Ltd., § Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 
West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, $.W.1 & No.1 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 











Musings of a Mineral Wate; 
Manufacturer. 





No. 154. 
PLATONISM 


Two very readable books have come out jp 
recent years under the above title. One is the 
introductory volume to Paul Elmer More’s series 
The Greek Tradition, and the other embodies 
lectures given before the University at California 
by the late John Burnet of St. Andrews. Most of 
our readers know that Burnet’s theory is that in 
his early years Plato was a dramatic artist of the 
very first order, and that in his early works, 
especially the Apology, Crito, Pheedo, and even the 
Republic, Plato gives us a portrait of Socrates and 
expounds Socrates’ views rather than his own. Then 
for twenty years after Plato founded the academy 
he ceased to write for publication, and when in 
later life he did resume writing it was to give his 
own ideas, that the dramatic artist had developed 
into the philosopher, and that unless we differentiate 
between Plato’s earlier and later period we shall not 
at all understand his message to us. 

Professor More is not in agreement with this view, 
saying that the Republic at any rate could not have 
been written by one who had not clearly formulated 
his own attitude to life. And that from the early 
dialogues which come to no definite conclusion to 
the last where he practically draws up a code of 
laws to govern mankind we see the natural develop- 
ment of Socrates’ brilliant and devoted disciple who 
never consciously differed from his master. 
According to More, Socrates held simultaneously 
what most who hold decided views at all hold 
separately, an intense intellectual scepticism with 
a sure spiritual affirmation, and with these two 
together a profound conviction that virtue and 
knowledge are one. The everyday experience of 
life would pronounce the last as absurd. But is it? 
Few of us looking back over our lives really feel 
that we have been miserable sinners. That we 
have been damned fools often and often we freely 
admit, but had we known then as subsequent life 
has taught us the difference between happiness and 
pleasure we might have lived our lives differently: 
that the knowledge which would have enabled us 
to do this is the knowledge that comes from an 
inner conviction and not that of the intellect which 
can be used to argue on either side of a case once 
we have made up our mind; that the intellect is 
the servant of the will, which will is supported, if 
it is supported at all, by a knowledge not of this 
world. Whether we agree or disagree with Socrates 
about virtue and knowledge, there can be no two 
ways that what the world needs at this present is 
that his first two thesis should be held simul- 
taneously. If ever we needed the conviction that 
no real harm can happen to the good man in this 
world or in that to come it is now, and at no time 
more than the present do we need more closely to 
scrutinize the claims of science. The real leaders 
of science freely admit this, and frankly acknow- 
ledge its limitations, but the rank and file are only 
too ready to accept the word “ scientific ” as an 
easy way to save themselves the trouble of thinking. 
To be modern is to be critical, and the fault of us 
moderns is that too often we are not modern enough. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS been imposed upon them. It was certainly the most 
— a yt fr P ‘a difficult by far of the questions on which Indians have 
Road and Rail .. is ie Ne ni A .. 226 been asked to agree, and in additon it involves the 
= » Relief: The Coming “a (Ronald 0. pe Indians in the need to take a final heavy responsibility. 
Jom of Suffering.—I. Suffering in the Old Testa. |. | Nothing harder can be asked of an Oriental. Those ex- 
The Prob g. g : ; : 
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aie Travellec (Helen Simpson)”. ‘) 229 Valued help and counsel, are examples, conscious or 
i tcl ” Orders are Orders “ (Derek Veeushoyle) .. 230 unconscious, of this weakness which will grow inevitably 
Lerrers naa es: sl more conspicuous as we devolve our responsibilities. 
Housing ownroe oe * * * * 
Oxford Grou Movement (John Theob ld, ‘W. HL 
TMecburgh) P ( pai .. 231 The figures seem to us to have achieved the greatest 
Save or Spend ? (J. A. Hobson, C.E. Poll, G. " Biddulph.) ~» 232 ossible measure justice sible a ES 
The Irish Land Annuities (John H. Burton).. ae oo 232 P } measure of justice possi ale. In every Prov ince 
Henry James and the Theatre (Allan Wade).. Me ** 933 there will be a large block of seats, known as “ General 
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) Threo Pooms from “The First Inheritance” (John 934 Who successfully oppose them, and blocks of seats for 
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_ News of the Week 


i aes decision of His Majesty’s Government upon the 
representation of the Indian communities in the 
new Provincial Legislatures was published in a White 
Paper on ‘Tuesday. Representation in the Legislature 
at the Centre is not included because that involves the 
representation of the Indian States. When we last wrote 
on the subject we pleaded for this decision to be given 
as soon as possible. Considering the Prime Minister’s 
preoccupations elsewhere in the last few months and the 
state of his health, we appreciate his and Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s success in carrying the decision through the 


Cabinet with so little delay. 
* * a * 








It became plain at both the Round Table Conferences 
that the Indian representatives could come to no agreed 
decision in this matter, though the Government here 
begged them to bend all their efforts to do so. The Prime 
Minister, after consulting many of the Indians then here, 
announced that if there was a deadlock impeding all 
the other reforms, His Majesty’s Government here would 
reluctantly assume the réle of arbiter and make the 
hecessary decision on the distribution. Since then the 
Consultative Committee has failed equally to agree, 
and the Government here has therefore acted. We 
sympathize with their reluctance, but this duty has 


minority needs the protection, and we must be pleased 
from historical sentiment. The Depressed Classes are 
to have 12 seats in the United Provinces, 10 in Bombay, 
and 71 inall. We trust that they will find men of a quality 
that will command the respect of the Brahmins. The 
European seats, 4 in Bombay out of 200, and 11 in Bengal 
out of 250, certainly implies the faith that a little leaven 
ran leaven a whole lump. 
* * * * 

We do not expect any Indians to thank the Government 
publicly for helping them in a piece of necessary work 
which they could not perform, and we expect the Congress 
Party to condemn the proposals unread. Until they 
are passed by Parliament the way is still open for Indians 
to produce their own agreed scheme if they will. No 
Province is likely to do so, and they will have to accept 
this scheme, which lays a wholesome check upon every 
great majority. While writing of India we record that 
at last the Indian Assessors have given their verdicts 
upon the charges known as the Meerut Case, in which 
31 men were accused three years ago of conspiracy against 
the King-Emperor. Kighteen prisoners were found guilty 
by all the Assessors. One Englishman was found not 
guilty by four of the Assessors, but we have to chronicle 
with shame that these Indians all found two renegade 
Englishmen guilty. 

* * + + 
Ottawa 

We write on another page some general reflections 
on the close of the Imperial Conference at Ottawa. The 
last meeting is expected to be held on Saturday. The 
details of the work done are not oflicially published, and 
obviously cannot be for some time, but the hard-won 
agreements are certainly of importance. The greatest 
difficulties have been, as might be expected, with Canada, 
and have entailed long meetings of the Canadian Cabinet 
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as well as of their delegation. The last delays have been 
over our imports from Russia. We all find that a most 
distasteful subject for various reasons. But so long as 
we must import food and timber for building we cannot 
happily accept dictation to our Government about the 
sourees. Canada has demanded more than some reason- 
able bargain over the control of our imports by quota or 
tariffs. The Colorado beetle has proved itself a more 
iniquitous pest then ever by stirring up trouble over 
Canadian potatoes. 
* * * * 

With the Australian and New Zealand delegations we 
understand that satisfactory agreements have been 
reached about mutton and lamb, but that Mr. Bruce 
has been disappointed by our standing out against any 
proposed handicap upon beef exported, almost entirely 
by British firms, from Argentina. (We notice that 
Australian firms have just succeeded in getting a contract 
to supply the British Army with beef for six months in 
competition with Argentine tenderers.) It is said that 
the Canadian delegation is insisting upon a preference 
equivalent to 2s. 2 quarter on their wheat, while the views 
put forward about flour on behalf of the British millers 
are an unpalatable surprise to Canadian millers. On 
the other hand, the reports of Canadian concessions over 
our textiles are very promising. The Crown Colonies are 
seldom in the limelight, but Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister 
is said to have made much progress on their behalf. 

* * * * 

The Report on Currency of the Committee on Monetary 
and Financial Questions was approved by the Heads of 
the Delegations last Friday. The subject is one on which 
only the boldest will speak with assurance. The Com- 
mittee, very naturally and probably wisely, kept in 
mind the forthcoming World Economic Conference. 
Excused by a fear of forestalling that Conference, they 
have refrained from issuing an exciting report. But it 
is plain and sensible so far as it goes. There is no con- 
demnation of the gold standard, but equally no desire 
expressed that anyone should return to it until Great 
Britain approves of the prospects of its stability and is 
able to return to it permanently herself. The Report 
announces that the Empire will support any effort made 
at the World Economic Conference to raise wholesale 
prices of commodities till they are in keeping with the 
level of the costs of production, both gold and sterling 
prices. It discourages the idea that this can be easily 
done by some merely monetary policy. The Report 
makes much of the importance of stable exchanges, and 
gives its approval to the British policy of the Exchange 
Equalization Fund. If those who know how that policy 
is working approve, we must be content. 

* * * * 
Ireland 

We hear nothing of any movement towards negotiations 
or conciliation between His Majesty’s Governments in 
Great Britain and Southern Ireland, and we deeply 
regret it. (We cannot take very seriously the rumour 
that Mr. MacDonald has obtained from the Aga Khan 
the services of his Irish jockey as a political intermediary, 
Our high opinion of Mr. Beary’s skill gives us no reason 
to believe that he is experienced in riding two horses at 
once.) The most important piece of news from Ireland 
is that the Army Comrades’ Association in the Free State 
have announced that they intend to form a new force. 
Such a new “ Guard,” or whatever it calls itself, will be 
formed of men who have known discipline and took 
once an oath of loyalty to the King. They might there- 
fore have a steadying influence, although many old 
soldiers of the Crown feel very bitterly the treatment 


== 


that they have received in Southern Ireland since the 
War. But the principle is dangerous and wholly Wrong, 
The Free State army is said so far to be unimpeachabiy 
loyal to the Government, Mr. Cosgrave’s or Mp de 
Valera’s. The Irish Republican Army now has liceno, 
to parade and is feeling “cock-a-hoop.” A thing 
army within the State intensifies the nightmare tha 
besets Southern Ireland, and the likelihood that passions 
will flare up disastrously. 
* * * * 

Mr. Hoover on War Debts 

It was not to be expected that Mr. Hoover, in }is 
address accepting nomination as Republican candidat, 


for the Presidency, would expound his policy withoy | 
a careful regard for the use that his opponents woul | 


make of it. There need, then, be no surprise at his 
insistence that the War debts due to the United State 
must not be cancelled and that the high American 





tariff which has prevented the debtors from paying | 


the interest on those loans must be upheld. Mr. Hooyer 
probably knows as well as we do that the two propositions 
are incompatible, but for electoral reasons he is bound 
to adhere to both of them. He expressed the hope 
that the drastic reduction of armaments which he has 


proposed would enable America’s debtors to save “a 


large part of the cost of their payments ” to the United 
States. He also threw out the suggestion that tariff 
concessions to American trade might be accepted in 
compensation for unpaid loan interest. But here again 
the high American tariff blocks the way, for one- 
way trade from America to Europe is impossible. If 
Mr. Hoover is re-elected, he will doubtless be prepared 
to take a more practical view of the debt problem. His 
election speeches are unlikely to be helpful. 
* * * * 


Hindenburg and Hitler 

Last Saturday’s meeting between the German President 
and Herr Hitler, fresh from his triumph at the Reichstag 
elections, has not clarified an uncertain _ situation. 
Marshal von Hindenburg refused Herr Hitler’s demand 
for the Chancellorship, but offered him three minor 
places in the Cabinet which Herr Hitler, of course, declined. 
It would appear from an official account of the meeting 
that Herr Hitler, as leader of the largest German party, 
demanded the same position as Signor Mussolini obtained 
after the Fascist march on Rome. Possibly the official 
version would not coincide with Herr Hitler's, but his 
own speeches have made it clear that he desires full 
control of the Reich administration. His popularity is 


undiminished, and the Von Papen Ministry remails | 


without any following in the Reichstag apart from 
Herr Hugenberg’s thirty-seven Nationalist deputies. It 
is suggested that the Reichstag will be adjourned again 
after a brief sitting and perhaps dissolved at the end 
of the year. But Germany cannot go on_ indefinitely 





without a Parliament and a Government responsible to | 


it, unless it is intended by the army leaders to throw 
over the Weimar constitution and resort to Bismarck’s 
veiled autocracy. 
* * * 

Danzig and Memel 

It is well to record the conclusion of a friendly agree 
ment between Poland and the Free City of Danzig, ending 
a petty quarrel about the entry of Polish warships into 
the Danzig harbour and binding both parties to ccase 
from boycotting or insulting one another. The dispute 


has been utilized to promote ill-will against Poland and } 


might, if not stopped, have led to serious trouble. At 
the same time the Permanent Court at The Hague hes 
given its decision on the difference between Lithuanla 
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and the little Territory of Memel which is autonomous 
under a Lithuanian Governor who has the sole right 
to deal with its foreign relations. The Court has decided 
that the Governor was right in dismissing Herr Béttcher, 
the President of the Memel Directory, because he had 
gone to Berlin and negotiated with the German Govern- 
ment. But the Governor was wrong in dissolving the 
Diet on the advice of Herr Béttcher’s successor before 
the new President had received the appoval of the 
Diet. The value of the Court is well illustrated by this 
finding, which disposes, only six months after the event, 
of a small but complex dispute. 
* * * * 

Spain 

The Spanish Government re-established its authority in 
Seville in a very few days after it had put down the rising 
in Madrid. General Sanjurjo fled and was captured. 
The Civil Guards of the district have been disbanded and 
many arrests have been made. There has been some 
wanton destruction of churches and other property by 
those who take such opportunities for mischief. There 
is inevitably a great deal of discontent engendered by 
the change to a Republic, and many of the discontented 
probably are Monarchists, and all would be conveniently 
so called by the Government. But we see no evidence 
that any revolutionary was mad enough to expect to 
restore the Monarchy through this revolt, and no one 
has suggested that Don Alfonso was so foolish as to be 
connected with it in any way whatsoever. ‘The dis- 
content was marked afresh by a general strike which 
broke out at Granada on Tuesday for no apparent 
industrial cause. 

* * * 

The Loan Conversion 

Mr. Chamberlain and the Bank of England are 
to be congratulated on the success of the War 
Loan conversion scheme. The conversion of stock 
to the value of £1,850,000,000 out of a total 
of £2,086,000,000, or 90 per cent. of the whole, is 
a triumph that far surpasses Goschen’s celebrated con- 
version of 80 per cent. of the 3 per cent. Consols in 
1888, when he had to deal with a total of £558,000,000. 
The scheme was well advertised, and the bonus of £1 
per cent. to holders who accepted the terms by July 31st 
was attractive. But, when all is said, the main credit 
is due to the patriotic investor who so readily agreed 
to take 3} per cent. instead of 5 per cent. when the 
country needed the sacrifice. It is stated that up to 
the end of July holders of stock for £48,000,000 applied 
for redemption, but that much of the stock outstanding, 
for £188,000,000, may be converted before September 30th. 
In any case the amount that will have to be found in 
cash will be relatively small. British credit is thus 
strengthened and from next year the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will save some £20,000,000 in interest less 
income tax. It remains for him to devise substantial 
economies in public expenditure, so that the good effect 
of the loan conversion may be emphasized. 

* * 

Lancashire in Peril 

The interminable dispute in the manufacturing section 
of the Lancashire cotton industry has led at last, as 
was feared, to a decision on the part of the Northern 
Counties Textile Trades Federation for a strike to begin 
on August 27th. The local strike of weavers at Burnley 
will thus spread to the whole county, unless the em- 


ployers give ray in regard to the reinstatement of 


Weavers on strike and withdraw their demand for a 
reduction of wages by 124 per cent. It cannot be said 
that the millowners are blameless, since they have 
lor the past ten years trifled with the problem 


of financial and technical reorganization which they 
know to be essential if the industry is to recover. Yet 
it is equally true that the weavers’ unions have obsti- 
nately opposed the employers’ proposals for the use of 
automatic looms or the increase in the number of looms 
worked by each operative. It was only when negotiations 
on these matters failed that the employers were driven 
to end the old working agreement with the unions and 
to declare that wages must be cut down. Meanwhile 
unemployment has grown worse and many operatives 
have made separate bargains with their employers. 
A strike under such conditions cannot possibly succeed, 
but it would certainly do infinite harm to the industry 
and all concerned with it. The spinning section of the 
trade must be gravely affected if the weavers all cease 
work. Yet the employers have chosen this moment 
to announce a wage reduction similar to that which the 
weavers reject. It is hoped that the spinners’ and 
‘ardroom unions will handle the matter more tactfully 
than the weavers’ unions have done. But the outlook 


for Lancashire is gloomy. 
* * * * 


Yorkshire Abbeys 

Earlier in the summer several thousands of worshippers 
were gathered at Rievaulx Abbey to celebrate its founda- 
tion 800 years ago. The first service, it is believed, 
since the Dissolution was held there. This was due to 
the initiative of the Roman Catholic Church, and we 
must not grudge them the credit. Last Sunday another 
vast congregation, including the Duke and Duchess of 
York, met to celebrate with a solemn service the same 
event in the history of another great Yorkshire Cistercian 
Abbey, Fountains. The Bishop of the Diocese invited 
other denominations to be represented, and many were, 
but not the Roman Catholics whose rules forbade them. 
We hope that these and other consecrated spots, though 
roofless, may often again be so used. The beauty of the 
sites and of the remaining architecture, with the romantic 
history, is infinitely inspiring. We think with pride 
of our modern cathedral-building at Truro and Liverpool, 
but that is a trifle compared with the output of the 
exiguous population of England in the twelfth century, 
when the desire to do honour to God inspired the building 
of England's cathedrals, abbeys, minsters, of which the 
many survivors or ruins in Yorkshire are but a few, 
though unsurpassed examples. And historians to-day are 
teaching us about the work for agriculture and other 
arts which is due to the enlightened clergy and monks 
of these times. ‘“ 

* * * * 

Professor Graham Wallas 

We regret to record the death of Professor Graham Wallas. 
Though the activities of his seventy-four years of life were 
many and diverse, Professor Wallas will, perhaps, be 
primarily remembered for his membership, with Lord 
and Lady Passfield, of the Fabian Society, to whose 
Fabian Essays, published in 1889, he made what was 
possibly the most memorable contribution. He was for 
many years Professor of Political Science at the London 
School of Economies: Human Nature in Politics, his finest 
work, represented his revolt alike from the @ priori 
intellectualism of his own university, Oxford, and from 
the statistical inhumanities of Cambridge and London. 
With its insistence on the theory that each man must 
base his own political philosophy on his personal observa- 
tion of his fellow men, it introduced a new method of 
political enquiry. As a lecturer and as a man, Mr. Wallas 
needs no encomium from us. Though we may never 
have found ourselves in complete agreement with his 
political theories, we could never but respect the fervour 
and integrity of their author, 
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Ottawa 


EFORE we can write again of the Imperial Economic 
Conference the curtain will be rung down upon 
the scene at Ottawa. We can claim that its end is 
better than its beginning if we go back to the last 
Imperial Conference when it was first suggested that 
there should be a further Conference on economic 
relations in Canada. It would be of no good to recall 
the details of what passed then and in the years 
between that date and this summer, but we shall 
not be duly thankful if we do not remind ourselves 
that some people saw in that last Conference, in 
the declaration then made which is embodied in the 
Statute of Westminster, in the repeal of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, a decentralization which must be 
a beginning of the end of the British Empire. We 
ourselves saw the risks of change, but also great hopes 
which should be seized to counteract risks of equal danger, 
those of standing still with honest pride in the ancient 
ways while the world continued to turn round and urge 
us to change and progress. We have somehow been so 
guided and enlightened that we avoided the decline and 
fall of the great Empires of Rome and Spain. We had 
not bled the limbs of the Empire, our Colonies, nor had 
we demoralized the centre and turned its heart to stone. 
With high hopes we decided to make the experiment of 
ean Empire whose parts, scattered across the seven seas, 
should stand on a level of declared equality with each 
other and the Mother Country. 

Others whose faith in freedom is the base of their 
political philosophy have seen in that same decentraliza- 
tion the salvation of the Empire, but have dreaded 
the spectre which they discerned in the constriction of 
liberty by contracts, by hard-driven bargains, and other 
inhumane ties. An Empire united not by ties of affection 
but by fetters of materialism, mercantilism, the pursuit 
of gain, sends their thoughts back to the Spanish Empire 
and to the loss of our American Colonies. We ourselves, 
who have fought for liberty, for freedom of the person, 
the freedom of thought and the freedom of exchange, are 
as conscious as any of this danger. During the last month 
we have almost trembled to think what hard bargaining 
was going on, what strains were put upon tempers there, 
what bitterness of disappointment might be aroused 
here or in some Dominion by the results or lack of results. 
We feel infinitely relieved now, for good temper and 
common sense seem to have prevailed to the end. More 
than that, where delegates might have dragged one 
another down to the level of customers and tradesmen 
haggling over their marketing, there has always been 
present a sense of the often hidden truth that trade 
need not always bea search for profit for profit’s sake alone, 
but may be rather the supplying of each other’s needs. 
Further, the independence of the parts of the Empire 
has never blinded the delegates to the unity of the 
whole. In every Assembly that was not given over 
wholly to prosaic business there has been enthusiasm 
in loyalty to the bond of Empire, the Throne. We 
earnestly hope that this fervour will add some lively 
sparks to the smoking flax in the saddest of the Dominions 
represented there, the one that sits apart to-day in the 
Icneliness that her leaders have chosen for her lot. 

We will do nothing so invidious as to apportion praise 
for the results, but we may express some gratitude 
where we believe that we owe it. The Prime Minister 
of Canada, acting as an admirable host, has done more 
than we thought possible to overcome some of those 
difficulties to which we referred last week. In the 
British Delegation we suspect that Mr. Runciman shares 


with us more than most the economic doctrines that 


we hold, and it is evident that, though they could not 
possibly prevail entirely, he or someone has kept them 


always before the Conference. We look there for some. © 
thing that will, maybe slowly, influence the world, The 


more argument there is about Free Trade and Protection, 
the more the parties trace the results of the two altematiyg 
policies, discussing and handling examples as they haye 
done at Ottawa, the more evident it always is that 
freedom of exchange is the ultimate ideal of commere. 


We shall be deeply disappointed if Ottawa does not § 


lead the world at least one little step forward towards 
Free Trade. One more tribute of gratitude we muy 
pay: to Mr. Baldwin. We have not shared the Pp. 
tectionist views which he has sometimes expressed 
vigorously in the past (we have seen some signs of grace 
in his views of late !). But he has stuck manfully to 
his view that increased preferences should not mean 
heightened tariffs against the foreigner. We thank 
him for that. Much greater, we believe, is our debt 
for the unequalled influence that he has as a peace. 
maker. The broadminded comprehension of his speeches 
seems to give confidence to opposing parties and 
smooth out the most difficult misunderstandings. He 
fits the rdle of Public Orator for us. His philosophy 
is never so profound that an audience of average wits 
is lost in it; nor does it rise to rarified heights in which 
he cannot be followed; his language can be lofty or 
homely as suits his occasion. Just as he has made past 
opponents in the House of Commons trust him in the 
National Government, so we believe that through him 
many suspicions have been dispelled at Ottawa. Here 
is a triumph of character that the whole Empire values. 
We should be wrong if we let our feelings about the 
Conference as a whole lead us into writing a mere pacan 
of satisfaction. In our chronicle of the ‘* News of the 
Weck” we have recorded some of the details of the 
Conference and of the conjectured results. Our manu- 
facturers and traders must not expect too much. _ If there 
is a gain in confidence and good will, let them seize it, for 
it will be worth much to them. Again, though in busines 
one may find generosity and owe gratitude for it, one must 
not look for it as the rule or demand it ex gratia. If Great 
Britain pleads that she has a population of over forty 
millions, many of them very poor, and three millions of 
them out of work, we must not expect that the genuine 
sympathy which we may arouse will be expressed in com- 
mercial concessions. 
are either business men, whose lives have been wrapped 


up in keen competition, or are men who are perpetually [ 


reminded that they are delegated to make without 
sentiment the best bargain for those whom they represent. 


Lastly, trade is done by orders given by consumers ot | 


traders to traders or producers or manufacturers. Trade 
is not done between Governments. Governments cal 
help or hinder trade, but ultimately it is men who 
produce, manufacture, sell, buy and consume ; just 
as, in a detail of trading, it is that important person, 
the bagman, not the Consul, whose business it is to get 
orders. We must not sit down and wait for Ottawa 
to make trade. It will not. It will be long before any 
bargain struck there will be ratified; and it can be 
annulled again in time. Our manufacturers and traders 
must not wait upon the action of Governments if trade 
is to revive. Let them be stirred again by the smell 
of the battle afar off and arouse again the spirit of theit 
enterprise. Taking gladly what advantage they ca! 
from Ottawa, let their reliance be upon themselves agai 


— 


The delegates of the other parties | 
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HE unanimous Report of the Conference on Road 
and Rail Transport, the “Salter Committee,” 
wil published on Wednesday. The Committee, which 


oF some. é . se vine 

1d. The B was appointed on April lth of this year, “ from the 
otection, int of view of establishing What would be a fair 
ernativg basis of competition and division of function between 
ey have rail and road transport of goods, y consisted of four 
is that representatives of the railways, including Sir Josiah 
mmeree, | Stamp, and of four representatives of goods transport 
loes not & bY road, with Sir Arthur Salter as Chairman. The 
towards Committee, whose problem has been “ not that of 
ve must | transport generally but of goods transport” only, 


he Pro. wisely refrain from ranging over the whole ground 
covered zealously, if inconclusively, by the 1928-30 


presssed eee : Pose 

of grace Royal Commission of Transport. “ Our rdéle,” they say, 
fully to “ig much more modest ; our task more limited.” Their 
t mean general angle of approach is clear at once. They assume 


thank that there are conditions of fair competition between 
rail and road, the achievement of which would not 


1r 
i only be equitable between the competitors themselves, 
peeches but would serve the interests of the community as a whole. 
es and They set out to suggest a scheme of taxation and of 
s. He Government regulation generally, which will establish 
osophy such “ fair’? conditions. 
re wits The Report is in four parts, the first historical, the 
- which last three operative. The second part handles the 
fty op | problem, which it not very happily defines as that of 
le past “the incidence of highway costs in relation to the contri- 
in the | bution of the different classes of mechanically propelled 
h him § vehicles.” The Committee soon agree that the cost of the 
Here | roads is £60 million a year, that if we add petrol duty to 
lues. licences this sum is to-day just about being paid by 


it the users of the roads, and that it should continue to be 
pacan | paid by them. They rummage round for a principle 
of the on which to allocate the £60 million, first between 
of the | commercial and other vehicles, and next between the 
manu: | different commercial classes. They want their principle 
r there to work out in such a way that the more a vehicle 
it, for wore out the road, the more it would have to pay. The 
siness principle of ‘* Petrol-Consumption ’’ under which 80 per 
must cent. of the £60 million would come from a 1s. tax on 
Great petrol, would fall too lightly on some of the heavier 
forty vehicles, a fault partly avoided by the Ton-Mile principle 


yns of under which a vehicle would pay partly according 
nuine to tonnage, partly according to the number of mules 
com: which the average member of its own class was expected 
arties to go. In the end the Ton-Mile principle is adopted, 
pped supplemented, with no clear reason stated, by that 
ually | of Petrol-Consumption. Under this compromise, slightly 
thout modified (so as, for example, to impose still heavier 
sent, burdens on the heaviest classes, and to prevent a relative 
TS of escape by vehicles not using petrol), £23} million of the 
"rade £60 million taxation is placed on commercial vehicles 
can and £364 million on ‘other mechanical vehicles.” 
who How much on other grounds the Government cares to 
just — tax the latter, which include the private motor-car and the 
rson, ‘bus, is no concern of the Committee. The kernel of the 
) get recommendations is that commercial vehicles will in the 
tawa aggregate have to pay £24 million more in ;&t vi taxation 
any than at present, the impositions falling on the heavier 
1 be vehicles and being in some cases as much as 600 per 
ders cent. 

sade The third part is concerned with “ Regulation and 
nel Licensing’ and the fourth with general problems of 
heir co-ordination. As regards rates the railways are to 
“an remain restricted and the users of the roads to go free. 
railly But “the Committee considers that some regulation of 


§oods motor vehicles is necessary and that this regula- 





Road and Rail 


tion can be enforced only through a licensing system.” 
And so no one is to be granted a licence whose wages 
or whose vehicle is unworthy of the right to the public 
road. Standards of decency and care are all that is 
asked for here ; of more profound economic significance 
is a further condition to apply only to hauliers (i.e., 
those who have no other business but transport). The 
licensing authority is to have regard to “* any such excess 
in existing transport facilities as may make the grant of 
a licence for the full number of vehicles asked for 
against the public interest.” A Central Advisory Com- 
mittee is to be set up to assist the Minister of Transport 
in advising licensing authorities. Finally, the Minister 
is to have statutory powers to discourage the transfer 
from the railways of the conveyance of certain heavy 
commodities which the Committee, following the Royal 
Commission on Transport, proclaim to be too heavy for 
the roads. 

The Report is marred by three defects—one of them 
small. First, it perfunctorily sets off against one another 
two huge claims, running into many millions, one of which, 
for “‘ community use,”’ represents commercial users of the 
roads as paying at present far too much, and the other, 
for ‘“‘ Legacy of the Past,” far too little. Secondly, the 
possible restriction on the number of “ hauliers ” involves 
unfair discrimination in favour of the “ ancillary” or 
“mixed”? users and artificial stimulation of vertical 
combination between manufacture and __ transport. 
Thirdly, we are given no reasons why certain specially 
heavy traflic, not directly damaging, should be unsuitable 
for the roads. It appears indeed as if there was cropping 
up here an economic philosophy different from any in 
the rest of the Report; which regards the railways 
as national assets, in whose defence not only “ fair” 
competition, but discriminating protection may be 
required. And there is a fourth objection. A restriction 
on the number of hauliers will be in many eyes not 
only quite beyond the competence of the licensing 
authorities, but an unpardonable interference with what 
remains to-day of economic law. Road Transport has 
peculiarities of its own, but the arguments of the Com- 
mittee would justify similar interference in artificial 
silk. Laissez-faire may be dead, but there is no need 
to chivy the corpse. 

Nevertheless our warmest thanks go out to Sir Arthur 
Salter and his colleagues. Unanimity in a commission is 
always creditable ; in the present Conference stupendous. 
Nor has compromise here been achieved a la Macmillan, 
for the proposals are concrete and immediately practicable. 
Some will command more support than others. The 
increased tax on the heavier vehicles will commend itself 
to a public which, sentimental reasons apart, resents the 
present anomalous system, under which, for example, 
the duty is no higher on a ten-ton than on a five-ton 
lorry. We thoroughly approve, too, of the suggestions for 
making honest wages, &c., a condition of all commercial 
licences. It is the proposals for restricting the number of 
* hauliers ’’ to that conceived by licensing authorities 
to be in the public interest, and the types of goods allowed 
on the roads to those which the Minister thinks suitable 
that, in their present crude form, we find difficult to 
swallow. But the signatories have made it clear that the 
whole Report stands or falls together. The agreement 
it embodies is so significant, the emergency it is designed 
to alleviate so grave, that some of our scruples must be 
silent. We hope that the Government will take as soon as 
possible the necessary steps to give effect to the 
recommendations, 
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Unemployment Relief: The Coming Report 


By Ronatp C. Davison 


(The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance appointed 
at the end of 1930 should present its final report in the early autumn. 
The following article sets out the chief problems with which the report 
is expected to deal.) 


\WENTY-ONE years ago this country invented a 
scheme of national contributory insurance, under 
which unemployed workers could claim benefit as a legal 
right, without any enquiry as to their means or needs. 
It was a scheme carrying a strictly limited liability. It 
covered only short-spell unemployment in certain selected 
trades. But, within these limits, it was an enlightened 
supplement to the poor law; and it worked. The main 
cost fell upon industry itself, both employers and workers ; 
and the State subsidized and administered the Fund. 
That was before the War. After the War the same kind 
of contributory scheme, but without the arbitrary 
limitations on benefit, was used by the Government as its 
main instrument for dealing with all kinds of unemploy- 
ment in practically all trades, except agriculture. This 
policy, though it may have been unavoidable in the 
emergency, turned out badly and was maintained too 
long. Too many rules and safeguards went by the board. 
It was unfair to the steady contributors (i.e. the majority 


of insured persons) to relax, almost to vanishing 
point, the contributory tests for benefit, and to 
abolish the duration limits. Throughout th> eleven 


years following 1920, benefits and doles (at equal rates) 
were intermingled, and to pretend that this confused 
medley had a financial basis was not even an agreeable 
fiction. 

Krom the year 1926 onwards there was urgent need of 
reform. But to make drastic cuts in the legal rights to 
benefit and then, for the non-benefitted, to put an end 
to the practice of adding equal doles to unequal incomes 
was a fairly desperate business. Could it ever be achieved? 
For four years all parties shied at the prospect. 

At last, in the late summer of 1980, the Labour Govern- 
ment agreed to the appointment of a Royal Commission 
with terms of reference which looked like business. The 
Commission was instructed, first, to propose reforms in 
the Unemployment Insurance scheme, its scope and its 
finances; secondly, to suggest what separate arrangements 
should be made for the able-bodied unemployed who were 
excluded from the scheme or had fallen out of benefit. 

The latter part of the instruction was undoubtedly the 
most important ; it was also a real poser! Was the new 
system to comprise another sort of dole or was it to be a 
kind of out-relief ? And how was it to be administered ? 
Could the Ministry of Labour and the Employment 
Exchanges be saddled with a task of home-relief from 
which they certainly ought to be free? Or was the 
Commission to choose the other horn of the dilemma and 
impale itself, so to speak, on the stigma of the Poor Law ? 
And how could the local authorities find the money ? 
Formidable objections could be arrayed against either 
course. 

Fortunately for the Commission events in the next year 
did not stand still. There were political explosions and 
some of the mists were cleared away. In June, 1931, the 
Commission issued an interim report on the reform of 
insurance finance; then came the far icier blasts of 
economy from the May Committee. There followed the 
crisis and the change of Government. 

One of the first acts of the National Government was to 
implement these two reports; indeed, to go rather 
beyond the former. An Order in Council was made raising 
the contributions and reducing the benefits under the 
insurance scheme, What was more to the peint was that 


the contribution test of thirty stamps in the preceding two 
years was for the first time enforced, and the maximum 
duration of benefit as a right was limited to 156 working 
days (six months) in a year. Adult claimants, who reached 
the limit of their rights or failed to satisfy the full contyj. 
bution test, could obtain non-contributory payments 
only if, in addition to complying with the ordinary cond. 
tions of the insurance scheme, they were able to prove to 
the local authority that they were in need of assistance, 
The local authority was required to apply its public 
assistance standards. That was the famous Means Test, 
properly called a needs test, and relief given under it was 
termed Transitional Payment, not benefit. Uninsured 
applicants were ineligible for this kind of donation. They 
were still left to the Poor Law. 

Ever since November 12th, 1931, there has been this 
triple scheme of relief—Benefit, Transitional Payment 
and, for a small residue, Poor Relief. Something over 
1,000,000 unemployed applicants still draw their fixed 
benefits as a right, but about 900,000 others are only 
assisted by the State in accordance with their ascertained 
needs ; of the latter about half are awarded payments at 
the maximum amounts and approximately one-fifth of all 
new cases are found to need no payment at all. In essen- 
tials—in general shape—this arrangement is what the 
Commissioners foreshadowed in their Interim report. It 
is hardly likely that they will disturb it now. True, there 
is discontent, even uproar, in certain quarters as to the 
iniquities of the Means Test. Not unnaturally it has come 
as a shock to Labour after ten years in which benefit asa 
right has been comparatively easy to obtain. But in 
practice the test has not been so oppressive as its political 
critics contend. Widespread poverty there is. So there 
was before the test was applied. But neither before nor 
after the change of policy has there been acute distress, 
hunger or unrelieved want, such as is common in other 
lands where no proper public provision for the unemployed 
man has yet been made. 

Not that the present system is by any means perfect. 
It was a tour de force, a hasty imprevisation in the emer- 
gency of last autumn, and the Royal Commission will 
certainly be expected to improve upon it in many ways. 
Virst, there are the indefensible discrepancies between the 
standards of need recognized by different local authorities. 
Associated with this difficulty is the fact that the local 
bodies, which, in effect, determine the State donations, 
do not themselves have to find any part of the money. 
What is the least proportion of the liability (they cannot 
afford much) which might be expected to instil a sufficient 
sense of responsibility into Public Assistance Authorities? 
Doubtless, the coming report will tell us. Then there is 
the unjustified limitation of these payments to the special 
class of workers who happen to come within the insurance 
field. But what of the small shopkeeper, stall-holder, 
coster and other workers on their own account ? And 
should not the agricultural labourer have a right to share 
in such a national relief scheme? Is he not also a tax 
payer and a citizen ? 

Finally, where is the line to be drawn between this 
scheme of unemployment donations and the basic poor 
law system? The status and conditions of the former 
must be appropriate to those who are normally employed 
and who still possess some employment value. But how 
are such persons to be distinguished from the pathetic 
army of inefficient humanity that hangs precariously on 
the fringe of the labour market (and on the Poor Law) 
especially in our larger cities? Can these be regarded as 
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an industrial problem ? Should they not be left entirely 
to the local social services, including the Poor Law? It 


> js not here a question of harshness or laxity, but simply 
of organization. If the new unemployment donation 
scheme is to be an industrial service ; if it is not itself 
to adopt the status of the Poor Law, it must be confined 
to those who are really able-bodied, are under, say, 
sixty years of age, and stand a fair chance of getting 
back inte the ranks of independent wage-earuers. More- 
over, there will always be a number of applicants, who are 
~ temporarily disqualified either for benefit or donation, 
> because they have voluntarily left their last job or have 
refused a suitable offer of work. Clearly then the Royal 
Commission has been asked to perform a highly re- 


IPHE Jew has the best of all rights to be heard on the 
problem of suffering, for no nation in history has 
suffered like his ; and the Old Testament, covering as it 
does a millennium of his experience, reveals, as we might 
expect, repeated attempts to grapple with the problem. 
Through his buoyant faith runs an undertone of melan- 
I choly, which in some of the profounder spirits glides into 
~ scepticism, and in others flashes out in passionate protest 
against: the whole order of the world. Almost on the 
threshold of that literature life is portrayed as a grim 
business, fraught with unremitting toil for man and agony 
for woman; while at its close, the sceptical Ecclesiastes 
sorrowfully maintains that there is no perceptible moral 
order at all; tears stand upon the faces of the victims of 
oppression and their sorrow remains unexplained and 
uncomforted. 

A profound and solemn note is struck in the opening 
pages of the Old Testament by the reminder that much 
of man’s misery he has brought upon himself. He has 
cast himself out of Paradise by yielding to sensuous 
impulse and by disobedience to the reasonable voice of 
conscience. This is one of the dominant notes of the Old 
Testament —that there is a moral order which will destroy 
those who have the temerity to ignore or defy it. The 
Old Testament believes in a living God ; that is, God and 
His universe are alive, and what men sow they reap. 
Nemesis comes not always swiftly but surely. Jacob, 
who had cruelly deceived his brother, is cruelly deceived 
by his own children. This idea receives its most trenchant 
expression in the weird refrain of Amos: “ For three 
transgressions and for four I will not turn it back ’—that 
terrible It that inexorably follows on the heels of sin. 





But there is much misery that is not to be so explained. 
» Men share the fate of the society of which they are mem- 
| bers. The sin of one man like Jonah may evoke a storm 
which will imperil the lives of all who are with him in the 
same boat. Or, again, a good man may be laid low by the 
cruelty of other men, the forces of nature, the ravages of 
disease. Such is the stage on which the great drama of 
| Job is enacted. Here is a man repeatedly described as 
p blameless and upright yet stripped of all that he had 
possessed and loved. 

That is the real problem—not suffering, but innocent 
suffering. According to much of the Old Testament, 
there is indeed no such thing. That is the attitude of the 

» friends of Job. ‘* Who ever perished, being innocent ? ” 
asks Eliphaz, “‘ or where were the upright cut off?” If 
one perishes, he is not innocent; if he is innocent, he 


sponsible and delicate task. The report and the legis- 
lation to which, in 1933, it should lead, will determine the 
form and status and finances of a new unemployment ser- 
vice, halfway between State insurance and local poor relief. 

And what will the Commissioners say about the con- 
tributory insurance scheme itself? Presumably that it 
will still be valuable. But instead of being Britain’s sole 
unemployment scheme, it will be only a first line of 
defence, and only for certain trades. Backed by a com- 
prehensive relief scheme and by the Poor Law services, 
it can still become a most beneficial (and economical) 
adjunct to industry. For the method of limited unem- 
ployment insurance has not failed in this country: it has 
never been given a fair chance, 


The Problem of Suffering 
I.—Suffering in the Old Testament 


By Rev. Proressor JoHNn E. McFapyen, D.D. 


[This article is the first of a series of four on questions which surround the problem of suffering. Next week, Mr. Douglas Fawcett, 
author of The Zermatt Dialogues, will attack the subject from the philosophic angle.] 


does not perish. It is a delightfully simple doctrine, with 
the one fatal flaw that it is not uniformly true. Ezckiel’s 
contemporaries maintained that the ways of God were 
inequitable: the fathers had eaten sour grapes, but it 
was the children’s teeth that had been set on edge. That, 
replied Ezekiel, is absurd—in the physical sphere ob- 
viously absurd, and no less surely in the moral sphere. 
Men do not suffer for their fathers’ sins ; they suffer only 
for their own: the soul that sinneth, it, and no other 
soul, shall die. 

But facts, although they may be ignored, cannot be 
annihilated ; and the stern fact of the exile soon made it 
clear enough that the fate of good and innocent men 
might be bitter indeed. The problem was now felt for 
the first time in all its intensity, for the collapse of the 
State had brought with it a fuller realization of the worth 
of the individual. The prevalent theory had been that 
piety was rewarded by prosperity, and wickedness 
punished by disaster; and roughly the theory was true 
and accepted as true, so long as the religious unit was 
the nation, not the individual. The pre-exilic prophets 
and Deuteronomy unweariedly proclaimed that the fate 
of the nation would be determined by its character and 
that sin must end in ruin. The suffering, however, was 
recognized to be more than merely retributive ; it was a 
means of grace. Amos’ announcement of the successive 
disasters that fell upon Israel—famine, drought, blight, 
locusts, war, earthquake—ends with the repeated refrain ; 
** Yet ye did not return unto Me ” ; which seems to mean 
that at the heart of the disasters was a love which, though 
by means the most stern, was striving to win the people 
back to their God and to their own better selves. The 
Lord chastened them, because He loved them. It is the 
idea that lies behind the psalmist’s word : “ It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn Thy 
statutes.” 

Men who could interpret life as it is interpreted in 
the story of Joseph’s triumphant career must have 
felt that behind human experience was a power which 
could not only overcome the evil things in life, but trans- 
mute them into contributions to a higher good. Not 
always, however, was the triumph of innocence so 
obvious ; and the keener grew the appreciation of the 
value of the individual, the more poignant grew the per- 
plexity at his exposure to unmerited suffering and 
disaster. Voices thrilling with passion were raised against 
the mysterious order by which men are beset—raised by 
Jeremich, by Habakkuk, by many a psalmist, and mos\ 
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of all in the Book of Job. There the problem is set at its 
very hardest ; for Job had done the best and suffered the 
worst, and the writer refuses in the end to draw his con- 
solation from the other side of death, for of that side he 
has no knowledge, and he will not build on conjecture. 
If it is in one sense a defect of Old Testament religion, it 
is in another sense its glory, that it solves its problems, 
so far as it does solve them, without taking refuge in the 
life beyond : it girds itself to the task of finding on this 
side the comfort, if not the explanation, of life’s sorrow. 

For no explanation is anywhere offered, even in Job, 
which entirely satisfies the intellect. If anywhere, we 
might look for it in the wonderful speech of the Almighty 
which is described in the introductory words as an 
answer to Job. But the speech, with its avalanche of 
ironical questions, is surely the strangest answer ever 
offered to a bleeding heart ; and it is possible to interpret 
-it as simply a brilliant apology for agnosticism: the 
answer is just that there is no answer. But there is surely 
more in it than that. It confronts Job with a universe 
mysterious indeed, but governed by a Wisdom, infinitely 
beyond his comprehension, that reveals itself in wonders 
and harmonies innumerable and in interests vaster than 
those bound up with human life. That is the system of 
which Job and his sorrow form a part ; there is a problem 
of good as well as a problem of evil. The marvellous 
panorama floods his soul with a new sense of God; he 
recognizes the inevitable inadequacy of his criticism, and 
bows in silence before the Lord of all the worlds. His 
problem has not been solved, but it has melted away 
before the great certainties of God and His love that have 
swept over his soul. The heart has its reasons no less than 
the head, and with the heart he believes and is at rest. 
The solution, that is, lies in the region of religion and not 
of the intellect. That is not to say that discussion is 
futile, only that it is necessarily inadequate, for no man 
by searching can find: out God. 

The keenest glimpse, however, into the mystery of 
suffering is afforded by the famous fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. In the fate of that man of sorrows, no suffering 
or indignity was lacking—despised, rejected, shunned, 
abhorred, condemned to a felon’s death, dishonoured in 
burial. Yet the sufferer meets his fate without a murmur, 
sustained by the thought that he is thus promoting the 
purpose of God. That purpose is the salvation of others, 
especially of those who had done him to death. Stung 
into shame and penitence by the sight of that innocent 
sufferer, meek, silent, dead, they are won to God at last, 
and they express their contrition in a penitentia’ prayer, 
In the light of God’s saving purpose thus fulfilled, the 
suffering is transfigured. 


Criticism and Reviewing 
By L. A. G. Strrone. 

SOMETIMES suspect that those who cry out 

upon the decay of critical standards—however 
right they may be in their main contention—base 
their complaint upon two mistaken assumptions. The 
first is that the advertisement columns of the Sunday 
papers represent what reviewers have really said. 
It is true, of course, that reviewers have written 
the sentences quoted, or something like them; but a 
detached sentence or two, often with a qualifying phrase 
cut out, is not always a guide to the tone of the review 
from which it has been taken. Nor are publishers always 
nicely scrupulous. “*‘Thingumbob is, in its painful way, a 
masterpiece ” becomes, tout court, ‘“‘ Thingumbob is a 
masterpiece.” There are more drastic adaptations. 
“This book,” a reviewer wrote in these columns, “ pre- 


ee 
<a 


sents with a certain skill the emotional values acceptable 
to the lowest type of women’s magazine.” The Publishe 
must have been hard up for bouquets to think of culliny 
one from such unpromising soil; but he did it, “ ‘This 
book presents with skill acceptable emotional values. 
Bless thee, Bottom! And if the highbrows who complain | 
about critical standards are not very often judging fron) 
the Sunday papers, it is, at least, a suspicious cireyp, ) 
stance that they always mention them in the text of theip § 
denunciation, 4 
The second, and by far the more important, assump. 1 
tion is that criticism and reviewing are one and the same ) 
thing. They are not. What is more, they never shoul | 
be. The business of the critic is to appraise fine work in | 
the light of history. The business of the reviewer is to te | 
the readers of a particular journal whether they are likely 
to enjoy or dislike the most noteworthy books of th 
moment. Both these statements are exaggerated, but 
essentially true. A part of the appraisal of fine literature 7 
is the rejection of bad. The readers of a journal of decent 
intellectual standing will already have educated pre. 
ferences. They want to know if a book is good of its 7 
kind ; but they do not want to be told, if it is a play, that 7 
it is not as good as Hamlet, or, if it is a history, that it js ~ 
not as profound as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. That is 
the sort of information the highbrows appear to requir, 
and a proper refusal to give it they make the corner-stone 
of their attack upon “ current critical standards,” : 
Miss A writes a novel, and Mr. B publishes it. It” 
is a good novel of its kind. Ultimately, it belongs toa” 
class at the head of which stands Moll Flanders. It isnot | 
as good as Moll Flanders. It is not as good as a number | 
of novels of the same type which have been published 
since Moll Flanders. But it is a good piece of work, with 
vitality, energy, observation, shrewdness and humow, 
It is well above the current level of Moll Flanderish books, 
My contention is that that is the level by which it should 
be judged. The reviewer who gives it a high mark, with 7 
reference to the current level, is doing his job better than § 
the highbrow reviewer who gives it a low mark with _ 
ference to Moll Flanders. The average reader wishes to 7 
know if it is a book he, as a reader of the contemporary [ 
novel, is likely to enjoy. There are books which, often to 
their own detriment. insist on being compared to some | 
permanent landmark in the history of literature. When | 
such a book occurs, it is the reviewer’s duty to record the 
fact. But it does not occur often. In the case of the 
ordinary, or more-than-ordinary book, such a comparison, 
does author and publisher a wanton and irrelevant dis | 
service. They have put forth the book in good faith and 
in the ordinary way of business. We do not tell the tenor | 
in the provincial concert that he is not a Caruso, or the F 
winner of a University heavyweight competition that he 
could not have lasted a round against Dempsey. Once, § 
when I was quite a small boy, I was present when a dis 
tinguished amateur pianist played a Beethoven Sonata 7 
I believe the performance was unusually good, though 1 
was too young and too ignorant to know. At any rate,/ 
when it was over, everyone applauded except one superiat | 
young man. When challenged by one of the audience, he | 
replied: ‘‘ Oh, very nice, of course; but last time IF 
heard that, it was played by Bauer.” Now that young 
man was not displaying superior sensibilities to the > 
others, nor higher standards. He was simply asking fora 
kick ; and his attitude is precisely that of many of out 
highbrow complainants. 





That critical standards may be lower to-day thah 
twenty years ago is quite possible. That reviewing a5 4 
whole errs on the side of forbearance is quite certail. F 
Yet, if it has to err on any side, I have no shadow f 
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doubt that it is better temporarily to canonize several 
geese than to decry one swan. ‘Time puts both errors 
right, but the swan may have to wait years instead of 
months. The standard of work with which the reviewer 
has to deal is high—no one but a reviewer quite realizes 
how high. The fact that he praises much of it does not 
necessarily mean that he is either a fool or a knave. Still 
Jess does it mean (as critics who live in University towns 
often seem to imagine) that he has never read his 


' ‘dassics. The plain, inescapable fact is that reviewing is 
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not literary criticism. It is, at best, a branch of literary 
criticism, conditioned by local aims and expediencies. 
The reviewer is a trained reader, preferably a trained 
critic with a wide experience of literature, who places his 
knowledge at the disposal of his readers, and gives them 
such information about the quality of the book before 
him as shall enable them to decide whether they want to 
read it. Some degree of personal preference he is expected 
to show. That is why his paper employs him instead of 
the man next door. His influence depends upon the 
extent to which readers share his preference and trust his 
judgement. But no reader in his senses expects a judge- 
ment sub specie aeternitatis. The reviewer's business is 
with this Friday. He should judge by contemporary 
standards, except when a book is of such quality as to 
demand reference to a classic; in which case he should 
say so clearly. ‘To be always dragging in his erudition, 
and referring to the classics, shows, not culture, but simple 
ignorance of his job, 


Portrait of a Traveller 
By Heten Simpson. 
“HAD occasion recently to go into a foreign country 
whose language, theoretically, I spoke; that is to 
say, whose language I had been taught at school, and 
whose classics I could, with a dictionary and a sense 
of boredom, read. But since nowadays a recitation of 
Dante’s Inferno will not help you to purchase a ticket 
on any Inner Circle, I thought it as well to equip myself 
with a phrase-book, which would help me with departure- 
times and luggage and the other plaguey odds and ends 
of travel. 

All You Want, the cover promised, in whatever 
country you choose to go to; a tall order. I opened 
it conscientiously in one of the intervening trains, and 
settled down to acquaint myself with a dozen necessary 
idioms against the time of arrival in that foreign place. 
An hour later I looked out, surprised, to find the lights 
of my destination slowing up beside the train. In my 
head was no single useful phrase, but instead, clearly 
outlined, the Portrait of a Traveller as those responsible 
for the booklet have conceived him. 

His first encounter is with the clerk at the ticket 
office, whom he pesters with enquiries about fares, 
obliging that driven official to write down his answers 
on the ground that he does not understand the spoken 
language. Then, when the ticket after long discussion 
is bought : 

“You have not given me the right change.” 

The clerk presumably apologizes, and pushes over a 
little more bewildering money made of some unusual 
metal with holes in it. Is the Traveller satisfied ? 
Hear him. 

“You have given me too much! ” 

At this one may suppose that the clerk loses his head 
altogether, although his reply is not given, for the next 
thing is: 

“You have not given me enough!” 

On which a little line of dots supervenes . 


But the Traveller survives. After all, it is difficult 


to deal a mortal blow when the fist must first thread 
its way through a glass and wire-protected wicket. 
He survives, but has not got much further in the next 
paragraph, for he is still in the station, and now in 
actual trouble. 

** Where,” he begins, “ can I see the station-master ? ” 

What can have happened? The other parties to the 
ruction are, as usual, dumb, but the Traveller must 
tell the world, and soon his misfortunes are revealed. 

“I registered some parcels to this office,” he goes on, 
pretty fluently, and with forced calm. “‘ Unfortunately, 
I have lost my receipt. What am I to do?” 

The officials are not helpful. Their silence shows 
that they disbelieve him. They eye him, and possibly 
a policeman, one of those moustachioed Continental 
policemen, armed to the tetth, strolls up and stands 
within earshot. The Traveller spies him, and bursts 
into explanations. 

“IT have got the keys of the boxes. 
the contents of the parcels.”’ 

They answer him unintelligibly, and he has not the 
face to bid them write it down. Clerks are one thing ; 
policemen and porters, persons in uniform, are quite 
another. The Traveller, anguished, repeats his cry : 

“Will you call the station-master?” And goes on, 
pathetically eager to make the cold-eyed circle under- 
stand. “I don’t know anyone in this town. My 
money is in one of these boxes. Here is my passport ! ” 

No response. At last : 

“Is not there anybody who speaks English ? ” 

Someone does evidently, for the dotted veil is drawn 
over further proceedings, and the next we see of him 
is in a hotel in the town, pitiful no longer, but swaggering 
a little; his charge to the hall-porter shows him back 
in all his old conceit of himself. 

“Pay my driver. It seems to me that he is over- 
charging, but pay him well, please.” 

There has been a dispute with this driver on the 
way, into which we need not enter. After much brow- 


I can tell you 


beating :— 

“You are trying to overcharge me.” 

* Your taximeter does not register correctly ; registers 
too quickly ; did not register anything at all.” 

‘* Drive me to the police-station !” 

—the Traveller subsides, and arriving at his hotel asks 
quite civilly for a room, which he takes after some 
bargaining. He at once sends the Boots out to the 
chemist’s for a bottle of saline and some toothpowder, 
fusses the Chambermaid about his washing, and about 
his bed. 

“Will you see whether the sheets on the bed are 
aired ?” 

“ Air the bedclothes in front of the fire.” 

And then, possibly from fatigue, or the liquor he 
drank on the train, becomes quite impossible ; cannot 
make his mind up for a moment ; orders first this, then 
that, till the Chambermaid is in despair. 

*‘ I should like to take a hot bath—cold—Turkish.” 

“J want a fire in the bedroom—sitting-room—after 
dinner—all day.” 

What is she to do? But she knows gentlemen; she 
takes no notice apparently, only smiles, and the next 
thing is, drowsily ; 

** Pull down the blinds. I want to go to bed now.” 

The tormenting question is, what brings the Traveller 
to that particular country and town? He has no word 
of the language beyond what his phrase-book lends 
him, foreigners obviously annoy him, and he has no 
interest in architecture, since his only requests for 
direction lead to the English church, English consulate, 
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and the zoo. What is he up to? A later section headed 
“At a Restaurant”’ perhaps gives the clue. 

We may imagine him, point-device in that shirt which 
he has bullied back from the laundry within forty-eight 
hours, coming a little self-consciously into the smart and 
neisy place. A maitre-@hétel approaches him, but for 
the moment he wants no food, only to order a table for 
the evening. It takes long to decide. He wants: 

““ A table nearer the window; smaller than this one; 
rot so near the door; from which we can see the room.’ 

But at last the matter is settled. The Traveller 
puts on his man of the world air, and begins to confide 
in the ma‘tre-dhétel, who betrays by no blink his entire 
understanding of the situation. 

“We shall arrive,” says the Traveller, ‘‘ about seven 
o'clock.” ‘ 

The maitre-@hétel bows. 

“Put plenty of flowers on the table.” 

So it is just as we all thought. A lady, of course, 
but what sort of lady ? Who would dream of encouraging 
the Traveller, so pettish, so engrossed with his own 
comfort, so mean over halfpence, so craven before 
moustached authority ? 

‘** We should like a private room.” 

Well, presumably she knows her own business best ; 
but what a fool of a woman! Half an hour’s acquaint- 
ance with the Traveller ought to have shown her the 
sort of man he is. Perhaps she has not known him 
even that long. Fie! And then, don’t forget, the 
Traveller has come here to this strange town specially 
to see her— 

It is too difficult; the small blue book swells with 
problems ; volumes of psychology are implicit in its 
brief phrases; the chapter called ‘“ Disputes” is an 
adventure story in itself. 

But how will all this help me to go about my peaceful 
feminine business in a foreign land ? 


Theatre 


“Orders are Orders.” A Military Diversion by 
Jan Hay and Anthony Armstrong. At the 
Shaftesbury Theatre. 


ANy example of compact interdependent life under artificial 
conditions is dramatically of interest. The Army barracks, 
like the monastery and the asylum, has this advantage over 
an encampment in the Sahara, a crowd at Wembley, or any 
other purely fortuitous collocation of humanity, in that the 
actions and sensations of its inmates can readily be identified 
by the members of the audience with corresponding material 
in their own existence. The important thing, of course, in 
a serious play, is that realization of the parallel shall come 
neither as too much of a shock nor as too little of a surprise ; 
in a comedy, as something neither wholly ludicrous’ nor 
wholly discreditable. The hand of fate must be rather that 
of the mortal chess-player than of the supernatural magician. 

But the Army, on the parade ground born to conventions, 
on the stage has them thrust upon it. Tradition, as inscrut- 
able in its attentions as the Book Society, has fastened on the 
figure of the Colonel's daughter, steering her time after time to 
her prescribed position in the centre of the stage, inevitably in 
love and, be she as repellent as a Fury, as inevitably and 
curiously beloved. Mr. Hay and Mr. Armstrong have not 
seen fit to discard this oldest of trumps, yet they play it a 
little apologetically, as though their knowledge that it will 
win the trick were tempered with impatience at the staleness 
of the theatrical device. 

The real root of the trouble is grounded in Mr. Hay’s usual 
formula of law and order (on this occasion, The Barracks, 
Bilchester), in conflict with the forces of unrighteousness 
(represented by an invasion of American Cinema. officials). 
Maminon, in the person of Miss Fifi Delamere, makes its 
first attack through a breach in the susceptibilities of the 


——___ 


eet 


Adjutant. Colonel Bellamy, who returns unexpectedly 
finds the barracks in the possession of th . 

p e enemy. Their 
Jeaders (Mr. Ed Waggermeyer and Miss Wanda Paluk, 
explain that they wish to make a film of British life, The 
Colonel, judiciously flattered, acquiesces in their proposal tg 
use a Military background. The Barracks are turned into a 
studio. Colonel Bellamy finds himself playing the part o 
a British General (with attendant wife) about to be rescue 
from an army of truculent Zulus by an expedition of American 
marines. He is rescued instead by the arrival of the Gener 
officer, Sir Cuthbert Twistleton-Foxe. 

Military order is restored by the end of the third act. About 
the.details of the incidental chaos there is only one criticism 
to make. There is a tradition, zealously fostered by gener. 
ations of contributors to Punch, that the smaller mammal, 
normally untamed and unnamed, shall, as soon as they come 
into contact with humanity, be decorated with Christian 
names. In accordance with this convention, the energetic 
and enterprising specimen of mus rattus, who does so much 
in the first two acts to assist in the undermining of authority, 
is saddled with the nickname of Ronald: a strange and 
unaccountable poverty in inventiveness ; particularly as the 
animal is dramatically successful on its own account. 

The acting was uneven. For the Army, Mr. Clive Currie 
(Colonel Bellamy), Mr. Michael Shepley (Sir Cuthbert T-F), 
and Mr. Basil Foster did well. Mr. Ernest Jay and 
Mr. Reginald Bach produced some brilliant fooling as a 
pair of farcical privates. For Hollywood, Mr. Reginald Purdell 
worked hard with Mr. Waggermeyer, and Miss Olive Blakeney 
(Miss Wanda Paluka) mutilated the English language to good 
effect. Mr. Frank Cellier’s production lacked, notably in 
the last act, the necessary pace. 

DEREK VERSCHOYIE, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,’ Avuaust 18TH, 1832. 

The take of salmon has been so great at Fort William this 
season, that the ice has been exhausted, and the fishers have had 
a number of horses employed in carrying down snow from Ben 
Nevis for the purpose of packing the fish in. 

* * * * 


By a letter received from a gentleman who accompanied Loni 
Durham to St. Petersburg, we learn that the Emperor professes 
great anxiety to meet the views of the British Government on 
the subject of Poland. The writer adds, that, from the best 
information which he can obtain (it is but little, the tyranny being 
such that men are afraid to speak freely even in private), all that 
has been said of the cruel treatment of the Poles is perfectly true, 

* * * * 


DreaTH OF THE SEASON.—Had the Gods made us poetical, we 
should now write an elegy upon the departed season. Thomson 
sung the Seasons; but we speak of ‘‘ the season of the seasons,” 
as the almanack-venders have it. What a solitude is the town! 
Hyde Park is a desert, Kensington Gardens a wilderness. Tho 
echoes of a solitary horseman startle the ear of the melancholy 
street-pacer. He looks up at the palace-like residences, and 
closed shutters meet his eye; or a lingering old porter—"“ the 
last man ’’—sits in his coffin-chair in the open vacant hall. The 
neighbourhood of Belgrave Square seems ‘one vast city of the 
dead”: its stuecoed edifices nothing better than ‘‘ whited sepul- 
chres.”” Every square is a blank. The Club-houses, half-lighted 
at night, show as great Chinese lanterns expiring. The disconsolate 
newsman raises in hopelessness his feeble ery of ‘‘ News!” that 
travels round the world for very vacancy. 

The last Levee has been held. The Parliament is up. The 
Speaker is no more. The Chancellor’s Court, the most popular 
lounge of the day, is closed. The Opera is become matter for 
history. PaGANrini has waved his farewell bow: the last flight oi 
his staccato notes yet ring in our ears, and the wailing of his har- 
monics sounds like the dirge of the musical world. TAcLION! 1s 
fled : like Hope’s, ** her feet are last in heaven,” but their twinklirg 
steps have vanished “‘ as the far-shooting star.’ Sights and shows 
are not. Every exhibition-room has closed its doors, save where, 
in Pall Mall, the Old Painters have mustered their works, as 12 
scorn of the moderns, who are scattered all over the country, 
gleaning the bright field of nature. : 

All the splendid patrician ‘“‘ homes of England” are alive with 
gayety. Melton gives the note of preparation. The moors ar 
familiar with the sounds of double-barrelled Mantons (duly pr 
vided, we hope, with our excellent friend SOMERVILLE’S most 
philanthropical Safety-locks). 

They have been getting up fetes at the Surry Zoological Gardens, 
and at Vauxhall, and encampments at Windsor. 








[Sir William Beach Thomas is now away on holiday. His weekly 
co uributions will recommence in our issue of September 3rd.—&® 
SPECTATOR. | 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srecrator.] 


HOUSING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
‘Sin,—You have always taken such a lively interest in the 
housing problem that a summary of the present position may 
be opportune. Two committees, the one consisting of repre- 
sentatives of local government bodies, and the other of 

Members of Parliament, are devoting a good deal of time this 

month to examining methods of reducing public expenditure, 

Both are paying special attention to the finance of State- 

assisted housing schemes. New dwellings erected since the 

War by public and private enterprise now number nearly 
2,000,000. The cost this year alone of municipal dwellings 
amounts to about £13,000,000 on the taxpayer, and every 
new house built under the 1924 Act will involve a further 
capital expenditure on the average of £130. The total cost 
to the ratepayers this year is at least £2,500,000, and is 
increasing. 

Economists will certainly argue that housing subsidies 
have proved to be mistakes and misfortunes, and will make 
out a very good case for a reduction, if not the abolition, of 
the subsidies now offered under the 1924 Act. The change 
would be rendered easier by two new factors. The success of 
the Conversion Loan and the present cheapness of money will 
enable loans for future housing to be borrowed at lower rates, 
and may reduce the burden incurred for the State-assisted 
dwellings already built. Lower loan charges will make a 
difference of about 1s. 6d. a week in the rent that may be 
charged on each municipal dwelling erected in the future. 
Furthermore, the lower costs of building, now possibly 
at the lowest ebb they are likely to reach in this genera- 
tion, make the continuance of a subsidy less justifiable. The 
gulf between maximum costs and minimum rents is almost 
bridged. 

We may therefore anticipate that the Government will be 
asked to decide that—probably before March 31st, 19383—all 
subsidies for new dwellings, not intended to rehouse persons 
displaced by slum clearances, should terminate. Whether the 
State assistance offered under the 1980 Act and designed to 
combat the slum evil should also be stopped is a more 
doubtful question, on which expert opinion is at present 
divided. 

But whatever happens, the need of continuing to build 
homes remains imperative. In fact, judging from the figures 
contained in the two reports just issued giving the results of 
the Census in the counties of London and Middlesex, the need 
of building smaller houses appears to be more acute. A high 
marriage rate and a heavy reduction in the birthrate have pro- 
duced an increased number of small families needing small 
homes, 

According to the Registrar-General, “ the continued break- 
up of families into smaller units with fewer children has made 
the population harder to house by reducing the proportion of 
those types of family which are more economically housed 
and increasing those who are less economically housed. The 
continued reduction in the average size of the family has thus 
in itself amortized a portion of the additional housing pro- 
Vision made within the last ten years.” 

Probably the Census reports for other urban centres will 
reveal that the need of smaller type houses, specially designed 
to accommodate a family with fewer children, is widespread. 
Retrenchment in public expenditure on housing is inevitable, 
but this should not prevent hard thinking so as to deal with a 
new difficulty on the part of all those associated with housing, 
Whether as members of Local Authorities, of Housing Asso- 
clations, or of Building Societies, or as private building owners. 
There is no need for housing reformers to be despondent, as 
national economy will not necessarily conflict with continued 
effort to solve the problem, towards which more has already 
been done in this country than in any other part of the world. 
—ITam, Sir, &e., 

= B. S. TOwWNROE. 

88 Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, London, N.W. 8. 


THE OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—It should scarcely be necessary to seek to vindicate 
Mr. Barry’s first-hand knowledge of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment. During my own time at Oxford, which coincided with 
the first abortive attempt on the University (and may I add, 
on myself?) of what was then only known as Buchmanism, 
there was nobody who knew more about what was going on 
in the mind and heart of the undergraduate than Mr. Barry, 
unless it was Dr. Selbie. What particularly arrested me in 
Mr. Barry’s article was its air of moderation, notably in 
regard to the “ lavishness”’ of some of the house-parties 
conducted by the Groups, and his gentle disclaimer of the 
“libellous ” imputations to the movement of undue sexual 
pre-occupation. Indeed, it is not difficult to sympathize 
with Mr. Barry’s charity, and with him to be only too glad 
to tolerate even more doubtful extravagances in the dread of 
extinguishing a spark of any sort of religious enthusiasm in 
the city of “ effortless superiority.” 

Mr. Watt pleads in his letter that the recognition of American 
affiliations argues a clouded vision and parochial outlook. 
Far from this being the case, it is clear to any Englishman 
who has lived in America that to ignore the basic American 
traits of the movement initiated by Mr. Buchman is to fail 
to understand it; for it is precisely its American freedom 
from reserve that has made it so much more successful in 
England than in America, where it is far from being a 
psychological novelty. I well remember being present. at a 
resolute attempt to carry the greatest theological college in 
America for the movement, a mass attack, led by Mr. Buchman 
himself, who was surrounded by a bodyguard of Oxford 
oarsmen and European aristocrats, which collapsed rather 
melodramatically before the typically American question : 
‘*How do the aims of this movement affect the present 
injustices of industry ?” - 

But the thing that interests me most about this movement 
is that so many better men than I am will eventually belong 
to it on the ground of its enhanced “ reality.” For the same 
kind of reason, William Blake preferred John Whitfield to 
Locke. ‘‘ God chose the foolish things of the world that He 
might put to shame them that are wise.” Now for my own 
part, I prefer William Blake to either of them; but we 
-annot afford to feel superior to any spiritual manifestation 
that gives a new heat to the old question of just what reality 
is. It is, of course, precisely spiritual reality that ought to be 
** the whole of life,” and religion can only be the whole of life 
in the sense that it may vitalize every phase of it. The point 
of view which Mr. Barry may have had in mind is that the 
religious sentiment itself, in its purity, is strictly distinct from 
the spirit of scientific enquiry, for instance, or the aesthetic 
response in its purity, and so on. The limits of Mr. Barry’s 
article clearly did not allow him to do justice to so large a 
question, and much less does this letter. We can only say 
that when we have seen the bearings of that larger question, 
then the question as to the universal relevance of that 
peculiarly strong sentiment which is fostered by the Group 
would fall into its true place.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Rothbury Road, Hove. Joun THEOBALD. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—Is not Mr. Mozley’s difficulty about “the maximum 
experience of Christ” the difficulty of most of us? The 
word “ experience ” is not so “ elusive ” as the actual experi- 
ence, there is all the difference between knowing a person 
and knowing about a person, so that to find an explanation 
we must look into our own lives. The thing that attracts 
so many of us to the Oxford Groups is that here we meet 
people of all descriptions, intellectuals and others, who clearly 
have found this experience, and whose lives, and power to 
win others show the practical results of it. 

Is Christ a great Historic Figure only, who has left the world 
an ethical code to solve its problems ? or is He alive, and at 


work, guiding surrendered souls to-day ? In this bewildered 
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age many are seeking to recapture the experience of the 
in-dwelling Christ possessed by the early Church. As Mr. 
Barry has pointed out there is nothing new in this, neither 
in the principles, or the technique of the Groups; what 
does appear to be new in our generation is that the Groups 
are succeeding in making all types of people, who are not 
as a rule found in Churches, and many people also who frequent 
Churches, realize the truth of this experience as they had not 
realized it before. 

No doubt discontent with the world’s scale of values is 
leading sensitive souls, and those in quest of adventure, to 
seek another quality of life than that which is offered by 
this disillusioned age. In the complete surrender to Christ 
an entirely different scale of values, and quality of life are 
found, and quite evidently, as we scan the faces of the Group 
members, we see that they have an experience which supplies 
them with this love of adventure, and the zest of living. If 
the Groups need the help of the Churches, the Churches 
need them too.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. YERBURGH, 

Bredon Rectory, Tewkesbury. 


SAVE OR SPEND ? 

[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Str,—Professor Robbins seeks to minimize his admission 
of a time lag in the passage of new savings into investment. 
But his admission is fatal to the case he is arguing, for it can 
only mean that from the standpoint of the entrepreneur 
there already exists an excessive quantity of production 
capital—the result of prior over-investment. He imputes to 
me ‘* the conviction that real investment at this juncture is 
inopportune.” But it is not a question of my conviction. 
The business situation attests this inopportuneness, .e. 
enireprencurs rightly believe that more real investment 
could not be profitably employed. I agree with Professor 
Robbins that the cessation of investment is “ partly due to 
maladjustments brought about during the boom period,” 
but I hold that he ignores the chief maladjustment, that 
between the volume of productive energy put to making 
and selling capital- goods and that put to making and selling 
consumption - goods. But then I gather from other sources 
that consumption has no proper place in Professor Robbins’ 
economics.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Hopson, 

Cliff House, Hope Cove, Kingsbridge. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—This question, so far as it affects the ordinary citizen, 
appears to be getting lost in a maze of technicalities and 
abstractions. 

An authoritative answer to the following concrete problem 
might, therefore, be of interest to the general reader—and 
even of guidance to some lucky ones : 

A man (whose future is assured) has at his disposal (say) 
£500. He can (1) buy a motor-car, which is already on the 
market, or (2) invest the money in a motor manufacturing 
company, which is seeking fresh capital. Which procedure 
would be of greater benefit to the community at the present 
time ?—I am, Sir, &c., R. J. R. Freetu. 

Felcourt, East Grinstead, Sussex, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—I cannot take quite seriously the seal of profundity which 
Professor Robbins places upon his own intellectual efforts 
when he informs your readers that his speculations upon the 
problem of spending v. saving commence where mine leave 
off. He credits me with asserting that “* relative prices may be 
left to look after themselves.” Now, while such a statement 
would have been perfectly justified, since the regulation of the 
price level applies to the average price only, what I actually did 
say was that “ the problem of the relative amounts to be spent 
on capital goods and consumption goods could be safely left to 
take care of itself.” 

What are the salient facts of the position? Professor 
Robbins himself does not deny that there is abundant money 
in the country to finance our full industrial activity if put into 
effective circulation, This is equivalent to admitting the neces- 
sity for increased velocity of circulation. Rapidity of circula- 
tion means rapidity of spending. If money is spent goods are 


— 
bought and sold. If they can be sold they can be prody 
and a sufficient increase in rapidity of circulation would devel 
our full productive power and add perhaps a thousand Millions 
a year to the national income, besides immensely reducing th 
real weight of all our burdens through a rise in the price level 
But Professor Robbins would sacrifice all this for the sake dl 
comparatively petty economies embracing a few Millions 3 
yearly ; and it suits him to ignore the fact that such “ econo. . 
mies ” are more than offset by the increase in real weight yf 


taxation due to the fall in prices or to the check to the Present f 
tendency to rise. He believes that the present depression jy 


‘partly due to a weight of taxation which encroaches on thy 
stream of saving,” yet ignores the fact that the “* weight ” of 
this taxation is mainly due to the policy of deflation pursued 
through twelve disastrous years and still continued under ty 
name of ** economy,” and also the fact that wealth, in order t 
be saved, must first be produced. And while reduced velo 
of circulation when brought about by reduced spending on thy | 
part of the nation at large is admittedly disastrous, it appeay | 
that similar results when brought about by reduced spending 7 
on the part of public authorities are beneficial. Why? Noe 
reason has ever been given; and we have the actual resulty | 
before us in the shape of steadily increasing unemployment ~ 
throughout that period of the year when it should have beep | 
steadily falling.—I am, Sir, &c., i 
CuaRLes Epwarp Pri, 
Barton Seagrave, Kettering. 


[To the Editor of the Specratonr.]} 


Sir,—All your correspondents on the above question seem | 
to be wrong one way or another, The fact that commodity | 
prices have been rising sharply on the occasion of most 
crises seems to dispose of Mr. J. A. Hobson’s contention 
that they can be due to insufficient expenditure on con- 
sumption goods, while Professor Robbins’ plea for economy, © 
however desirable in a boom, can only aggravate a slump, 
Nor is Mr. Pell correct in supposing that the relative pro [ 
portion to be spent on capital and consumption goods can | 
safely be left to take care of itself, for apart from deliberate | 
deflation disequilibrium thus produced appears to be the | 
main cause of trouble. The following paraphrase of Mr. 
Keynes’ argument in “ The Great Slump of 1930,” though 

unduly simplified, seems unanswerable. 


Total production costs, i.e., earnings, are divided in 4) 
certain proportion between consumption goods and capital, 
and incomes are also divided between expenditure on con 
sumption and “savings” (1). But if the proportion o 
income saved is in excess of the cost of capital production, | 
then that spent on consumption will be less than the costs 
of consumption goods, 


losses (2). Their earnings can be restored either by mor 


expenditure on consumption and less saving (1), or by a | 


greater production of capital and a smaller output of cor 
sumption goods (3). But more capital production will not ; 
take place unless profits can be made, and if savings ar 


hoarded—or kept in liquid form (as is the case in times of | 


depression)—and not used to buy capital goods, then the 


capital producers also will lose money, they will produc 7 
less rather than more, and this will cause further loss to the 


producers of consumption goods (4). By this time a vicious 


circle will be set up, and conditions will get worse and worst | 


unless something intervenes to promote expansion. 


Production Costs, Income. 
Consumption Con- 
Goods. Capital. sumption. Savings. 
yn . & 15... 85 15 
os .«. & 1  .. 80 20 
_e .. 20.Ct«i«‘a«‘C(<é«‘SQD 20 
(2) sa 900 10 Re 80 5 (15 hoarded) 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. Bippu.Pi. 


1 Elvaston Place, Queen's Gate, 
> 


THE IRISH LAND ANNUITIES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sin,— Any points now at issue whether Irish Land Annuities 


form part of a Public or National Debt, may well turn  § 


what is the actual line of demarcation between the Treasw!y 
and the Exchequer, since the Irish Exchequer in itself was 


and these producers will  suffe 7 
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— 
a separate department before the union, and was only amal- 
gamated with the British Exchequer some little time after- 
wards by what was then unilateral legislation. 

For Ireland does not appear to have had any Treasury 
herself, and the appearance of Dean Swift’s Drapier’s Letters 
was only possible because she had no Mint, while the Board 
of Works in Ireland formed part of the British Treasury, 
and as such, did not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Viceroy or of his Privy Council. 

So when Lord Fitzwilliam came over as Viceroy just before 
the union, one of his first difficulties arose because he came 
into collision with this situation and whatever the position 
at present, the Board of Works remained the same until the 
recent Treaty with a new reorganization of offices. And 
whatever the arrangements now in operation with the Bank 
of England about an Exchange at Par with the Irish Free 
State currency, the old Treasury Note in England, both 
during and after the War, represented “ sterling” in itself, 
and was issued by the Treasury without any promise to 
pay on it, while at the same time legal tender to any amount, 
so that it was, in reality, secured on the goods which it would 
purchase within its own area of circulation while the present 
Bauk of England notes, with an actual promise to pay, may 
be secured in some ways on values elsewhere, which vary 
inversely with the actual purchasing power of “ sterling,” 
with all the corresponding increase in the circulation of goods 
when it falls on exchange, although the value of * dollars ” 
may rise at the same time to arrest all this circulation of 
commodities and currency.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Co. Dublin. Joun H. Burton. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In his letter on public executions in British Uganda, 
there is one aspect of the subject, not mentioned by Mr. 
John H. Harris, which is, I believe, very important. Among 
European peoples, Capital Punishment is closely associated 
with the lex taléonis and, much as we need to supersede this 
early penal code, this Coes give executions some sort of 
primitive sanction. I do not pretend to be an authority on 
African customs, but British officials who have returned from 
Africa repeatedly tell me that the lex talionis is something 
quite foreign to the African native’s whole attitude to life. 
His early ideas of punishment are associated with compen- 
sation, not retribution, and therefore the death penalty for 
murder, far from seeming to vindicate some primitive law, 
only outrages the native’s elementary sense of justice and 
transfers all sympathy to the person executed. 

If this be true, then on grounds of expediency alone, 
Capital Punishment should be abolished in Africa, in favour 
of some other penalty which is regarded as just and right 
by native opinion. Any punishment which is regarded as 
wrong by a large section of the community is wholly ineffective 
and does more harm than good. Moreover, there is strong 
evidence that the administration of justice in these territories 
is almost unavoidably less satisfactory than in this country, 
and inequality of treatment, and miscarriages of justice are 
far less unlikely.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Roy CALverr. 

National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HENRY JAMES AND THE THEATRE 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Henry James wrote at least eleven plays. These are : 
Daisy Miller, Tenants, The American, Disengaged, The Album, 
The Reprobate, Guy Domville, The High Bid, The Other House, 
The Saloon (a one-act play), and The Outcry. 

Six of these have been seen, at one time or another, on 
the London stage, namely : The American (Opera Comique) ; 
Guy Domville (St. James’s) ; The High Bid (His Majesty's — 
matinées only); The Saloon (Little); The Outcry (Savoy) ; 
The Reprobate (Court). The last two were given under 
the auspices of the Stage Society, and after the author's 
Ccath. 

The text of Daisy Miller was published in America ;_ that 
of Tenants, Disengaged, The Album and The Reprobate in 


the two volumes of Theatricals issued in this country in 
1894 and 1895. The other plays have not been published, 
but The Other House and The Outcry were made into novels 
by the author, The High Bid appeared as the nouvelle “* Cover- 
ing End” in The Two Magics, and The Saloon was founded 
on the already published short story Owen Wingrove. 

As none of these fictions, however, except Owen Wingrove, 
was included in the Collected Novels and Tales, it is to be 
hoped that the complete Dramatic Works may some day be 
issued. It may then be possible to estimate the loss sustained 
by the refusal of the nineteenth century theatre to encourage 
Henry James’s attempts to write for it-—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lower Stretton, South Petherton. ALLAN WADE. 


THE LATE LORD MILNER AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In June, 1920, I sent Lord Milner a copy of a letter 
which I had written to The Times protesting against the 
policy of restricting credit. In reply I received the following 
letter : 

** Many thanks for the copy of your letter to The Times. I hopo 
they will publish it, but I am not sure that The Times is not on ths 
wrong side in this matter. Whether they publish it or not, I can 
personally make good use of it. 

Needless to say I agree with you. Somehow or other we always 
seem to agree on these industrial and economic questions. Did I 
not say months ago, in the House of Lords, when there was all that 
rotten talk about ruin and bankruptcy, the burden of the debt, &c., 
&c., that ‘the one thing which terrified me in looking ahead was 
the fear of the possibility of a restriction of credit.’ I always 
knew this mad nonsense would come. But I hope the protests of 
the business community will check it before it goes too far. Hitherto 
perhaps not much mischief has resulted, for somehow or other the 
mania for speculation had to be checked, though there certainly 
ought to be better ways of checking it than by measures which hit 
legitimate business at the same time. 

My difficulty about ail these questions is that I am not supposed 
to be an authority about them, nor do I claim to be an expert 
except in so far as common sense and long experience may make one. 
But I am up against theories strongly entrenched in the Treasury, 
the Bank and certainly the greater part of the whole banking world, 
and supported by tons of literature from the abstract school of 
political economists who have held this country in their baneful 
grip for nearly a century. It would take a man’s whole time to get 
up a really effective case against such a formidable combination, 
and, as a matter of fact, my time is almost wholly occupied with 
work of a different kind—Imperial and foreign questions, with 
regard to which, I believe I am regarded as something of an authority. 

I do what little I can, but I am afraid you have in me a loyal 
but weak ally. 

Yours very truly, 
MILNER.” 
It is clear from this letter that Lord Milner accurately foresaw 
what would happen if we were foolish enough to restrict 
credit. The letter is extraordinarily prophetic though written 
twelve years ago. His warning was unheeded, and ever since 
the Bank of England and the Treasury have pursued relent- 
lessly the very policy which he so strongly deprecated.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
T. B. JounstTon. 


ENGLISH IRONY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—There are few things more mystifying to the foreigner 
or more satisfying to the student of national psychology than 
the vein of popular irony which crops out again and again in 
history in the English common man. 

Shakespeare, of course, knew and loved it: witness (one 
example among many) Hamlet, Act iv., Se. 6: 

“ First Sartor: God bless you, sir. 


Horatio: Let him bless thee too. 
First Saror: He shall, sir, an °t please him.” 


That nonchalant mariner is the very ancestor of the troops who 
went into action singing * The Bells of Hell go ting-a-ling-a- 
ling”: and to-day their younger brothers are facing the 
severest economic crisis of modern times with the chorus 
* Ain’t it grand to be blooming well dead.” England is all 
right.—_I am, Sir, &e., 

R. Kennarp Davis. 


Magdalen College School, Oxford. 
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LATIN PRONUNCIATION 

[To the Editor of the Specratonr.| 
Sir,—Mr. Servante is right in his view that Latin should 
be pronounced so that it is a clue to the English words derived 
from it. Thus viva and voce explain vivacious and vocal. 
The “new” pronunciation was introduced in the ’seventies 
when I was a scholar of Christ’s Hospital, and as Mr. Key, 
the Headmaster of the City of London School, was a foremost 
advocate of the new plan, it was called by irreverent people 
Keyways playing on the word cives. It was reported, too, 
that a girls’ school, translating Latin to an attractive young 
master, laid stress on vicissim in turn.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mepicus RvstIcus, 


GEORGE ELIOT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—I have followed with much interest the recent corre- 
spondence about George Eliot and was much surprised at the 
statement that Mr. G. H. Lewes had two daughters. My 
aunt by marriage, Mrs. Edward Hobday, was a first cousin 
of George Eliot, and when I lost my mother at the age of 
fourteen, she, more than anyone else, took my mother’s 
place. She was very intimate in her uncle Evans’ family- 
Chrissie Evans was the same age as herself, while Marian 
was a few years younger. Later, I often heard my aunt 
allude to her alliance with Mr. Lewes and regret it, as did 
all her relatives. She also spoke of her great kindness to 
his three sons, but never mentioned his having any daughters. 
It was entirely inconsistent with Marian Evans’ nature to 
have neglected them had there been any. This is a matter 
which should be made clear in justice to her memory.— 
I an, Sir, &c., M. G. 


. Ih ~ aN 
CARLYLE AS A PROPHET 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—In his essay on Count Cagliostro, probably published 
about a hundred years ago, Carlyle writes : 

** With general economic distress in such a Period, there is usually 
conjoined the utmost decay of moral principle, indeed so.universal 
is this conjunction many men have seen it to be a causation except 
that such have very generally . . . committed one sore mistake ; 
what is vulgarly called putting the cart before the horse.” 

I believe that Carlyle was held to be a great prophet. The 
present world conditions would appear to offer a fruitful field 
of speculation in this conjunction for the historian of our own 
times.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. L. Simon, 

128 Grosvenor House, Park Street, W.1. 


MR. HORACE HUTCHINSON 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,—There must be a very great number of people outside of 
golfing circles who have learned with deep regret of the death 
of Mr. Horace Hutchinson. Indeed, the present generation of 
golfers could only have known him as a legendary figure, as 
persistent ill-health compelled his giving up the game some 
years ago ; but thirty years since, contemporary golfing history 
was eloquent as to his great skill as a player. Also, there are 
very many who will remember him as a charming writer on 
other subjects than his favourite game, writing that im- 
pressed the reader by its delicacy of thought, honesty of pur- 
pose, and a simple expression of idealism that revealed the 
soul of the man. It could only have been written by one who 
believed in the goodness of all things and the all-wise Provi- 
dence of the Creator. Such a man was bound to draw toward 
him a host of friends and Horace Hutchinson was well favoured. 
They and those others who delight to honour the simple things 
of this world as something worth having and striving after, 
will remember Horatio Gordon Hutchinson as someone who 
throughout his life, and by his manner of living, endeavoured 
to give it a real sense of reality and vital meaning.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. H. Tayzor. 

Royal Mid Surrey Golf Club, 

{We count ourselves among 
remember Mr. Hutchinson’s * 


Richmond. 
those who have 
charming writing,” 


reason to 
for he 


was in the past a frequent contributor to our columns on 
subjects of Natural History.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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Poetty 
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Three Poems from “ The Figs 


> 


Inheritance * 
(1) The False Way 


He who conceives himself to be 
Exempted from humility 

By a perception passing keen 
Of the rapt, intellectual scene— 


The weight of sunsets, twine of cloud 


By which some men seem bound and bowed 


From the small freedoms of their kind 
To the great slavery of the Mind, 


The rich, abstract immensities 

And elemental densities, 

Piercing glow and dreamy glitter, 

Glad griefs, and joys with summits bitter, 


The answering harmonies and mocks 

Of male and female paradox, 

Earth's subtly linked and balanced range 
Of modulated interchange— 


Will come but to the cynic’s brink 
Of loathed satiety, and find 

That he who sneers upon his kind 
Forfeits those passions of the mind 


Which, when a man’s with them imbued, 
Protect his soul in solitude 

When fantasies would fain decay 

His first inheritance away. 


(2) The Young Poet 
Time was, I was content to be 
At one remove from poetry, 
Letting descend a veil of thought 
Between the eye and that it sought 


As its first heritage, singing blind 

Those barren words which, of the mind 
Born, to its slavery are sold, 

And from the deep blood voice withhold. 


Until, with joy at full eclipse, 
And heart a metaphor of ice, 
Love laid an ember on my lips 
And burnt my song for sacrifice. 


(3) As it was in the beginning 
They who achieve the joyous cry 
* This is the quintessential ‘ I,’ ” 
Have in them a voice that saith 
** Facts are the serving-maids of faith— 


‘** You are created by a tree, 

If you but watch it faithfully, 
A blade of grass gives you a soul 
If you've a mind to see it whole. 


* There is no grain of earth so small 
But is, until the heavens fall, 
A standing place for him who to 


His first inheritance gives due.” 
JOUN 
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The Making of Europe. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed and 
Ward. 15s.) 

Mr. DAWSON ealls his st udy of the Dark Ages “ an Introduction 
to the History of European Unity.” The words ring a trifle 
ironically in the ear. That mediaeval unity of culture and 
religion to which Mr. Dawson’s period led up never prevented 
good Catholic Europeans from cutting one ancther’s throats. 
Christendom may have been one; but it was in a chronic 
condition of civil war. What is the value, we may ask, of such 
a purely Platonic unity ? What, indeed, is the meaning of the 
term? To some extent at least, historians must be behaviour- 
ists. If at any given epoch, men behave as though they were 
not united, then surely the society which they constitute can 
hardly be called a unity. Can the spiritual substance of unity 
possess reciprocal throat-cutting as one of its accidents and 
still remain itself? It is a nice question. 

We may be one with Mr. Dawson in “ feeling once more 
the need for spiritual or at least moral unity,’ we may be 
dissatisfied with a ** civilization that finds its unity in external 
and superficial things and ignores the deeper needs of man’s 
but we must bear in mind that 


spiritual nature”; also 


political and economie unification, though “ external and 
superficial,” is of equal importance with cultural and 


spiritual unification. Indeed, the latter cannot be said to 
exist (except ina Platonic and Pickwickian sense) without the 
former. The unity of mediaeval Christendom never mani- 
fested itself as an observable fact of experience; throat- 
cutting and political disunion made the manifestation 
impossible. 

Mr. Dawson's title page has delayed me too long. It is 
time to consider his book. This is quite admirable. Following 
Mr. Dawson’s light, the unspecialized reader finds himself 
able to thread his way through those obscure corridors of time 
which extend from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Norman Conquest. The Dark Ages lose their darkness, take 
on form and significance. Thanks to Mr. Dawson’s erudition 
and his gift of marshalling facts, we begin to have a notion of 
what it is all about. 

The book is short, the period long. Mr. Dawson has had to 
select, compress and generalize in order to carry us through 
the centuries at the required speed. For the most part, he 
generalizes with a sobriety and a caution worthy of the 
We meet, in his pages, with none of those 
which some 


highest praise. 
“deep” metaphysical hypotheses, in terms of 
modern German historians have so excitingly and so un- 
justifiably interpreted the course of past events. Mr. Dawson 
is an intellectual ascetic who conscientiously refrains from 
indulging in such delicious but dangerous extravagances. 
For this he deserves ali our gratitude. 

Occasionally, it is true, Mr. Dawson makes a generalization 
with which I find myself (with all the diffidence of an 
unlearned = dilettante) disagreeing. For example, ‘“ the 
modern European,” he says, “is accustomed to look on 
society as essentially concerned with the present life, and 
with material needs, and on religion as an influence on the 
moral life of the individual. But to the Byzantine, and 
indeed to mediaeval man in general, the primary society was the 
religious one, and economic and secular affairs were a secondary 
consideration.” In confirmation of this Mr. Dawson quotes, 
among other documents, a passage from the writings of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen on the interest universally displayed 
by his fourth-century contemporaries in theology. ‘‘ The 
money changer will talk about the Begotten and the Un- 
begotten, instead of giving you ycur money, and if you want 
a bath, the bath keeper assures you that the Son surely pro- 
ceeds from nothing.” What Mr. Dawson does not mention is 
that, in another passage, this same Gregory reproaches the 
people of Constantinople with an excessive interest in chariot 
racing—an interest which, in the time of Justinian, a century 
and a half later, had become so maniacally passionate that 
Greens and Blues were murdering one another by hundreds 
and even thousands. Again we must apply the Behaviourist 
test. If men behave as though they took a passionate interest 
mM something—and it is difficult to prove your devotion to a 
Cause more effectively than by killing and being killed for it— 


Light on the Dark Ages 


then we must presume that that interest is genuine, a primary 
rather than a secondary consideration. The actual facts seem 
to demonstrate that some Byzantines were passionately 
interested in religion, others (or perhaps they were the same) 
were no less passionately interested in sport. At any rate, 
they behaved about both in the same way and were as ready 
to undergo martydom for their favourite jockey as for their 
favourite article in the Athanasian Creed. The trouble with 
such generalizations as that of Mr. Dawson is that they 
ignore the fact that society is never homogeneous and that 
human beings belong to many different mental species. This 
seems to be true even in primitive societies displaying the 
maximum of “ co-consciousness ” on the part of their members. 
Thus, the anthropologist, Radin, well known for his work 
among the Red Indians, has come to the conclusion that 
monotheistic beliefs are correlated with a specific tempera- 
ment and so may be expected to crop up with a certain specific 
frequency, irrespective of culture. If this is true (and it is in 
accord with our personal experience of civilized life and with 


the results of anthropological research among primitive 
peoples) then what becomes of a_ generalization like 


Mr. Dawson’s ? Obviously, it falls to the ground. You can 
no more indict an age that you can a nation. 

At every epoch some people are primarily interested in 
the things of the other world, some in the things of this 
world. The chief difference between a religious and a non- 
religious epoch would seem to be this: that in a religious 
epoch those whose main interest is in secular affairs tend to 
justify that interest in terms of theology (the Greens would 
hate the Blues for being unorthodox, and vice versa) and 
to find transcendental motives for sublunary action. In 
a non-religious age, this-worldly people are free to believe 
that the things in which they take an interest are intrinsically 
valuable, while naturally religious people are driven to look 
for this-worldly justifications (social and political) for their 
other-worldliness. Sociologically considered, the superiority 
of a religious to a non-religious epoch lies in the fact that 
for such a time people have more, and more powerful, motives 
for action. So far, so good: but the trouble is that you can 
never be certain whether the action undertaken for religious 
reasons is going to be good or bad. A characteristic example 
of mixed action undertaken for religious motives is provided 
by the pious Mgr. de Belzunce who distinguished himself 
during the great plague of Marseilles as much by his acts 
of heroic Christian charity as by his revolting sectarian 
intolerance. 

It took the Lynds and their assistants eighteen months of 
intensive personal investigation to bring together the materials 
for their classic study of a modern industrial community, 
** Middletown.” This community, as it happened, was a 
particularly homogeneous one ; the Lynds’ researches showed 
that anyone born in Middletown with unusual abilities took 
the earliest possible opportunity of going somewhere clse. 
Nevertheless, even in this more than ordinary homogeneous 
town, the investigators met with many distinct human 
types, many fundamentally different attitudes towards the 
problems of life. There existed, of course, a behaviour 
pattern which was, statistically, normal. But the departures 
from the norm were considerable. After reading Middletown 
one becomes more than ever suspicious of the generalizations 
of historians about the character and mentality of the men 
and women of past ages. For upon what are these generaliza- 
tions based ? Upon an originally inadequate documentation 
further reduced by the ravages of time to a random collection 
of literary and archaeological odds and ends. As statements 
about the past, such generalizations are therefore of dubious 
value. They must always be taken with a grain of salt; at 
best they are only half or three-quarter truths. If they have 
value, it is as stimulants to make us think about the present. 
Generalized history is a branch of speculation, connected 
(often rather arbitrarily and uneasily) with certain facts 
about the past, Circumstances alter; each age must think 
its own thoughts, Not until there is a settled and definitive 
world order can there be such a thing as a settled and definitive 


version of human history, 
AuLpovus Hux.ey, 
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Economic History 


An Economic History of Modern Britain. By Professor J. 
H. Clapham. (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 

**Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB” tells in her Autobiography the impression 
made on the present Lord Passfield by the first edition of 
Marshall’s Principles of Economics. He had read it through at 
a sitting and he wrote “ got up staggering under it. It is a great 
book, but it will not make an epoch in economics.”” Many will 
react in a similar way on first reading the new volume of The 
Zconomic Hisiory of Modern Britain. When all allowance is made 
for the different values of history and theory here as in the Prin- 
ciples the inclusion of every relevant consideration impresses only 
by overwhelming. Here as there the refusal to draw any precise 
conclusions conceals from the reader the originality of the 
achievement. But we know now that Lord Passfield. was 
wrong and that the Principles were epoch-making after all. 
Economists have found that “It is all in Marshall, if you 
know where. to look for it,’ and it may well be that future 
historians may find that “ It is all in Clapham.” 


Most of the book is an attempt to present a picture of the 
gradual development of British industrial and commercial 
economy in the age of ** Free Trade and Steel * during which, 
as Ruskin wrote—‘the ferruginous temper changed our 
Merry England into the Man in the Iron Mask.” Every 
notable change is described and illustrated at length, and 
if the reader is left to perform the synthesizing of the various 
sketches, he is, at any rate, presented with exceptional facilities 
for the task. The most interesting, and at the same time the 
most vulnerable sections of the book are those dealing with 
“The Economic activities of the State.” Here Dr. Clapham 
has made just sufficient of the influences of political and 
economic thinkers on State action, to enable us to convict 
him of a serious mistake in not having made more. He is 
certainly at the opposite pole to those who in the manner 
of Professor Dicey find in the years 1832-1865, a continuous 
triumph for laissez-faire, and in the years 1865-1900 a certain 
triumph for collectivism; and who furthermore trace the 
change of heart among legislators to more or less academic 
influences. Professor Clapham revolts apparently from the 
double simplification involved in such views. He examines 
each Department of the State in tura. Developments in Irish 
Jand legislation, British national expenditure, Taxation, 
Public Health, Factory Legislation, Poor Law, &c., are 
portrayed as essentially independent phenomena, and historical 
generalization is scrupulously eschewed. He finds that in some 
cases collectivism progressed; that in others, Poor Law, 
for example, there was even towards the end of the period 
a movement in the direction of laissez-faire. The only unifying 
thread he suggests is the mind and policy of Gladstone. But 
even in Gladstone he refuses to find any coherent series of 
“positions” or, indeed, any theoretical position at all: 
and though he calls him an ‘“* Economic Liberal ” this turns 
out to mean little more than that Gladstone had a great respect 
for Peel, and that his general attitude was set between the 
same kind of limits as that of an opportunist business man. 

In view of his refusal to admit the growth in the years up to 
1886 of a national collective consciousness (such as that in 
which the Fabians discovered their own origins), there is a 
special interest in watching Professor Clapham’s struggles to 
account for the rise of a Socialist Party in this country. 
At one moment we think that the main credit will go to 
Mill who “formed the intellectual bridge between the 
Radicalism of the early 19th Century and the Socialism of the 
late.” But in the end the influence of Mill and of the other 
theorists is dismissed with a quotation revealing the attitude 
towards them of contemporary working m2n—‘ By 1883 it 
had only changed from sullen distrust to confident contempt.” 
In the end the vital causes of Socialism are postponed, pre- 
sumably to the next volume, with the warning that by 1886 
the raw material for a Socialist Party already existed in the 
feeling of the representative wage earner ; “* that he had a right 
to a better condition,” in view of his part in society. 

No praise can be too high for Dr. Clapham, whose book 
should give rise to many others more easily digested than 
itself. It should long remain a standard work; a puzzle to 
sociologists, and a terror to undergraduates, but a joy to all 
scholarly historians. FRANK PAKENHAM, 
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Marty Wollstonecraft 


Mary Wollstonecraft. A sketch by H. R. James, 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

ToricaL cant on the subject of Woman flies in all directions 
It says that she is reacting against her hard-won freedom ang 
is eager, by some form of social anarchism, to re-enter inte 
subservience to man. It says that the liberties taken by 
young girls are squandered, through lack of experience ay 
discipline, into licentiousness, and that they ought to be 
protected from themselves. Some of the immortal woma 
of the past must smile grimly at this nonsense, and at th 
claims of the most up-to-date feminists. A little historical 
wisdom can balance a lot of top-heavy excitement and shoy 
us how conservative revolution is; and how revolutionary 
is conservatism. 


(Oxtfong 


The late Professor James’ sympathetic little mono q 
ymy graph 


might serve as such a steadying agent. It tells the story o 
an English woman who lived during the latter half of th 
eighteenth century, yet who, from the time of her adolesceng 
to that of her death, was as completely emancipated in he 
social habits as any latter-day young woman of the mos 
modernist views. It shows also how she led this life among 
her relatives, and in a circle of respectable, hardworking people 
who showed neither surprise nor resentment at her conduct, 


We begin to doubt if the world can be so very different when | 


we read that Mary Wollstonecraft’s friend, Fanny Blood, 
who had a talent for music and drawing, at the age of eighteen 
for some time maintained her parents and brothers and sisters 
by the exercise of these arts. 

These considerations may provoke us to that historical 
humility which will create the right state of mind for appreci- 


ating such a noble creature as Mary Wollstonecraft, whose 7 


combination of courage, instinct, intellect, and passion gave 
her the power to point the way, not only towards the emanc- 
pation of women, but also to many other advances in social 
and moral growth. 

Some years ago, when dealing with William Godwin 
memorial monograph written within a few weeks of Mary’ 
death, the Spectator gave a short account of the circumstances 
of her life, which were sufliciently stormy. Her natur 
made that inevitable. She was large-hearted, spontaneou;, 
and acutely sensitive to the rights and sufferings of other 
people. At an early age she had to fight to protect her 
mother and sisters from a father who was a futile and brutal 
drunkard. To do so she had to educate herself by the painfil 
ad hoc process familiar to all people who begin life at the 
bottom and broken rungs of the ladder. She had to fight 
against the particular obscurantism of her time—to each ag 
its own—which took the form of a dogma that woman shouli 
be a tender parasite on man, languishing, lovely, and helples 
in affairs of business and politics. 

With quiet courage and doggedness she fought her way 
equipping not only herself, but also her brothers and sister 
with sufficient education and technique to hold their own it 
the struggle for existence. After the usual preliminary as nur 
sery-governess, she entered the literary world by joining the 
brilliant group of writers gathered round Joseph Johnson, the 
publisher. ‘This far-sighted and generous man, the friend 0 
Godwin, Hazlitt, Fuseli, Tom Paine, and Cowper, publishel 
Mary’s Thoughts on the Education of Daughters, and thereby s# 
her above the lower stages of the general mélée.. From that tim: 
she began to emerge, until her vigorous pamphlet of 15 
pages attacking the great Burke for his timid strictures 
the philosophy underlying the French Revolution, brought 
her to the threshold of fame. Her Vindication of the Right 
of Woman completed the process, adding also an elemet! 
of notoriety because of her advanced views, which no doubt 
exists to this day in the outlying corners of our social mas 
consciousness. For in our time there are still large nut 
bers of people who would resent Mary’s statement that 
“* fagging ” in public schools is a ‘* system of tyranny 4M 
abject slavery prejudicial to the moral character of the 
boys.” Some would also resent her scornful gibe that “ if 
the honour of a woman, as it is absurdly called, be safe, se 
may neglect every social duty—nay, ruin her family by gamim 
and extravagance.” 


ae 
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There will be many more, however, who will agree thé! 
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she was not only a pioneer in the fight for woman’s social 
and political freedom, but also a prophet appealing to women 
to stir themselves out of the weaknesses which convention 
had forced upon their sex; intellectual puerility and sloth, 
parasitism and the minor sensualities, It was in pursuit 
of this more important side of her activities that she advocated 
co-education for boys and girls, and equal moral obligations 
for men and women, while she called upon womankind to 
reject with scorn the false protection afforded by the ‘* chival- 
rie” conduct of men to women, except it were intended as a 
tribute to motherhood and a protest against the unfair 
physical burden imposed upon woman by the laws of nature. 
Mr. James’ sketch is written in a benevolent temper. 
Beyond setting out the facts of Mary’s tragic affair with the 
American, Gilbert Im lay—which process is a damning indict- 
ment—he offers no judgement on the man’s conduct. It is 
difficult to be so generous, even though this attitude is sup- 
ported by Mary’s husband, William Godwin. For Godwin, 
too, was a generous-minded man, not nearly so black as he 
has been painted. Mary certainly emerges from the cireum- 
stances of her life as a being as noble in her conduct as in her 
ideas.) Mr. H. N. Brailsford rightly sums up her character 
when he describes her as ‘a woman who had courage and 
independence precisely because she was so normal, so healthy 
in mind and body, so richly endowed with a generous vitality.” 
What a fool was this Imlay to squander the love with which 
such a woman honoured him ! Ricwarp Cyurcn, 


Kamet Conquered 


Kamet Conquered. By F. S. Smythe. 16s.) 

Wirt Everest and Kanchenjunga unconquered, there 
still remain some thirty Himalayan peaks of the 25,000 foot 
calibre to be dealt with. Hitherto Jonsong peak, which was 
climbed by the international expedition after the failure on 
Kanchenjunga, had been the highest summit reached, but 
profiting by this earlier lesson Mr. Smythe has advanced even 
higher towards space, and Kamet, 25,447 feet, is the new 
sunmit record. Experience has built upon experience and 
one supposes that Everest, hundreds of miles away and 
unsubdued, secs the slowly encircling doom, 

As Smythe repeatedly points out, one must not judge 
anything in the Himalayas from Alpine experience. The 
Alps are a training ground, but conquest is a matter of days 
and not of months. The Himalayan expedition is obliged 
to cross deep belts of tropical heat before it comes upon the 
foothills which are Alps in themselves. The Base Camp 
from which Kamet was attacked was placed at some 15,000 
feet altitude, already higher than Mont Blanc—and Kamcet, 
with its equable climate, was one of the “ easier” peaks. 
Kamet was otherwise armed with the full set of Himalayan 
perils. The ice walls hung over the glaciers, ready to fling down 
their avalanches, the temperature ranged from a coldness 
in which a few seconds’ exposure of the fingers brought frost- 
bite, to a terrible direct heat from the sun at noon, and at 
25,000 feet the most carefully acclimatized have to resort to 
oxygen. The story of a climb in these conditions is, of 
course, one of endurance and courage, but it is even more 
a matter of careful organization, experience and of taking 
no chances. Fools cannot venture in these heights where 
the angels tread. As one follows the account of porters 
chosen, luggage apportioned, food selected and camps 
gradually advancing up moraine, glacier, couloir and snow- 
field, it is curious to reflect that all this and the labour of 
some seventy natives is required to push four Europeans 
to a summit of ice where no man has been before and 
where, there being no further incentive, no one is likely 
to go again. In actual fact, Lewa, an Indian in charge of 
the porters, was pushed first to the top a few yards ahead 
mm honour of the natives without whom the Europeans 
could not have attained their object. He was, however, 


(Gollanez. 


more dead than alive, and the gesture, Mr. Smythe 
suspected, was lost on him. For the natives with their 


100 Ib. packs, the expedition was probably the greater 
heroism ; they were entering the haunts of the gods and 
devils, 

The white man had his curious adventure in mysticism to 
support him, Sir Francis Younghusband in his preface 


makes an attempt to define this and I must confess that 
as a hymn to altitude it smells of the lamp. Why do men 
attempt these “ useless ” feats, he asks, and replies in shy- 
making words : 


“ 


. . . he is drawn to the mountain. And the mountain makes a 
man of him. And he is grateful... We may be certain also that in 
pitting himself against the mountain man will himself have added to 
his stature and be better able for loftier living.” 


‘ > 


This suggestion of an upper air inhabited by “ white’ 
men in rarified state is embarrassing, but the same kind of 
thing has been written in all good faith about the Antarctic 
What is behind it? It is something which ought to 
be analysed. It probably has some relation to the explorer’s 
instinct for publicity. 

Mr. Smythe is an expert journalist, he is full of vivid 
phrases and the whole enterprise lives dramatically in a 
book which has not a dull page. Yet over and over again 
it is the account of the science, cunning and craftsmanship 
of the task which engrosses most, and the layman who has 
never been higher than the Crystal Palace and has never 
seen an ice-axe, will follow the story of each day’s scheming 
with deep satisfaction, V. S. PrircHert, 


also. 


A Lawyet’s Notebook 


(Secker. 5s.) 


AurnouGH the author of this book has for professional 
reasons veiled his identity with anonymity, all those who 
are privileged to know him will recognize the personality 
that inspires these bedside jottings and some of those who 
are not. For the author is a “ character” in the old sense 
of the word, whose fame has spread beyond the immediate 
circle in which he has for thirty years moved in an unvarying 
habit. 

The author is a Rationalist, was once a Socialist, has 
moved in advanced circles and known most of the advanced 
thinkers of his time. Yet in certain aspects he might stand 
as a model for an old-world English gentleman standing 
defiantly erect among the ruins of progressive anarchy that 
His habits, it has been said, are unvarying ; 
Take his food and drink ; 


A Lawyer’s Notebook. Anonymous. 


surround him. 
they are also old-fashioned. 
no whisky and no cocktails; a joint followed by tart and 
cream for Sunday’s dinner; a late luncheon on week-days 
of shellfish, to which he takes his own Moselle and port in 
a little shop in Chancery Lane. Take the man himself, 
genial, good-tempered, whimsical, outspoken; good at 
talking but as good at listening; able to consort with ease 
and opportunity with all sorts and conditions of his fellows. 
He has a genius for friendship—with men; _he is essentially 
a man’s man—wide knowledge, culture, practical experi- 
ence, horse-sense and a capacity for expressing the lot in 
witty, pertinent and occasionally astringent comment. 
Hence the present book, which consists of the gleanings of 
the comments made over the last thirty years. 

And, finally, take the opinions in the book. Are they 
the opinions of a progressive ? On the contrary the author 
an scarcely keep his pen from belabouring progress. The 
main count in his indictment is that progress substitutes 
the cheap standardized product in men and things for the 
true individual. For nearly thirty years he smoked a cheap 
Mexican cigar costing less than sixpence. “They were 
suddenly wiped out. They are still being made in Mexico ; 
but they are not sold here because they do not compete 
with the more tasteless and insipid type of cigar that is made 
by quick American methods. You do not let your leaf 
mature in the sun as it used to do, but put it into some kind 
of oven. Thus the world moves.” The instance is typical 
of the movement which has presented the present reviewer 
with a breakfast of stale Grimsby mackerel at a fishing resort 
on the Welsh coast, and ruined his fruit on a country farm 
with cream which had first travelled to London, there been 
preserved, and thence returned to the farm of origin to be 
consumed by its visitors out of tins; typical, in fact, of what 
the author means by progress. 

Progress consists, he tells us, 
commodities. 


* of buying more and more 
useless and unnecessary ” It is accused of 
so spoon-feeding the citizens of modern communities with 
a standard diet of education, news and views that they 
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become more sheep-like in their uniformity even than 
soldiers, of substituting stock paragraphs manufactured to 
order for individual opinions, (the account of the process 
by which the clear, logical lines of an original idea are blurred 
and weakened for presentation in-the popular Press, so that, 
wrapped in wool and sweetened with saccharine, it may 
cause neither thought nor offence to the readers, is admirable ) 
—:nd advertisement for literatures to such a_ disabling 
extent that, if it continues at the present rate, it will render 
“human existence quite impossible within the next fifty 
years.” 

He hates the Labour Party, execrates Trade Unions, 
admires Eton, thinks Public Schools over-criticized, praises 
a legal training. No, decidedly not a progressive! I hope 
that he is not right in thinking that life will become im- 
possible for the intelligent in fifty years. If I thought he 
was, I should go at once to join him in that inn of his ** where 
one gets real food and wine,” the ‘ one little oasis of indi- 
viduality ” in a world of progress. In fact, I am not sure 
I shall not do so, anyway ; his talk is too good to be missed, 
even if the world is not coming to an end. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


Russia Since 191 
u Since I917 
Two Silver Roubles. By Esther Salaman. 
The Volga Flows to the Caspian Sea. 
(Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Bonfire. Stories out of Soviet Russia. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

TuesE three books show, under the guise of fiction, Russia 
during and since the Revolution, The second of them has 
perhaps the greatest political significance, for it attempts to 
show the life of the country under the Five Year Plan, to 
capture the new mass spirit, and to view society constructively. 
The other two chronicle only disruption, and almost always 
from the point of view of an individual consciousness. A life 
from which the support of tradition has been cut away— 
even though the Countess in Two Silver Roubles complained 
always that there was no tradition, and that for that the 
country must look to England—at once emphasizes the value 
of the individual; and the first reflection we carry away from 
reading these stories is that it will be difficult for a nation 
of more or less philosophic individualists to realize the mass 
purpose, the “communal mind,” the spirit that survives in 
Shklovsky’s grim St. Petersburg in 1920, and subordinate 
their insatiable curiosity about the material and texture of 
life to the achievement of a collective ideal. 

The most impressive feature of all three books is the 
superiority in character of the women (and especially the 
young girls) to the men. It is the dominating narrator of 
Two Silver Roubles who saves her family from the Cossacks, 
as described in chapters of dreadful apprehension and lucidity. 
The young Jewess “ with the little nose” in the first of 
Leonov’s two stories shames the car-load of soldiers from 
their purpose by playing her fiddle. Tanya in Prolochny 
Lane (a magnificent story, by Ilya Erenburg) dwarfs in human 
significance Prakhov and Yanshek and Yuzik. M. Pilnyak’s 
Vera Grigorievna, lying still in the wagon-lit, has more per- 
sonality in her stillness than Evgeny Evgenyevich, pleading 
and confessing. The characters of the women irradiate 
these two novels and many of the short stories which Professor 
Konovaloy has gathered together in a book which is artistically 
of great importance. The Volga Flows to the Caspian Sea 
is a long, solid novel of more sociological than artistic interest. 
Two Silver Roubles, portraying society in collapse, and a 
younger generation at once enthusiastic and disillusioned, 
credulous and suspicious, is very well written and bears the 
stamp of truth. The one steadfast thing in a world where 
life and property were insecure, and where the slightest 
thing was enough to turn man’s hand against his neighbour, 
was the spirit of the girl who narrates it: the girl whose 
genius and magnetism her parents bade her credit to the 
God in Whom she could not believe. Bonfire gives us some 
thirty short stories of Soviet Russia, and enables us to see 
what is-happening to the successors of Chekoy and Gogol. 
The collection is very impressive. It will be a blow (if they 


(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
By Boris Pilnyak. 


Collected by 8. Konovalov. 


are not impervious to argument or example) to those critics 
and editors who complain that the modern short story is not 
An English editor would not make 


a short story at all. 


cs, — 
much of Leonov’s The Town of Gogulev, perhaps the mag years’ exp 


daring technically of the stories : and would be dumbfoundy me to con 
at a story told in five hundred words, such as There 2 
Death, by Babel. These stories sound every note, from thie and Tect 
prevailing sense of loss, the novel. 


*** What do women labour for?’ he replied, still More sad of her per 
‘what are the courtings for, the engagements, the merry Westy g | 


“ H a 
the weddings ?’ ”’ It ne 
and the ironic realization of futility, rinciples 

: rine 

“When he was dying, my father said : ‘ Andrey, revere ; ;} cpprecinte 
but whom I was to revere he did not explain before he died,” ro mney al 
to the macabre, nee 
“‘T remember the monotonous reading of the nun watching oy them—wa 
his body suddenly interrupted by a loud ery of horror, , , , We” to be a 8c 


in a faint on the floor—the monkey was sitting on the chest 


all ran into the room where the coffin stood. The nun Was lyiy shine, but 
: of ty ; 
dead man and lifting up his eyelids, it was looking with curiagiy # This was 


into the dead eyes,” | plot and 
the quict tragedy of Fibikh’s The Execution, and the comeiy q A tecl 
of Yakovlev’s The Chinese Vase. | sciously 


They tell us nothing new about the Russian characy, James d 
but they suggest that the next development of the any) s#%° the 
the short story may come from the country which alreay— 8 P™ 
has given it added scope, ease, and flexibility. “ Rusig— tke the 
wounds,” says Professor Konovalov, “ are grievous and dey) Miss To 
. . . but I trust the reader will perceive behind them gry) wide! 
human suffering and a longing for what is worth living fo,’ 
The longing seems vague, and as yet unsatisfied. 


” 


The Ora 

Fab 

Servants of the Novel aul 

The Popular Novel in England, 1770-1800. By J. M.§,|_ of it: J 
Tompkins. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) ations te 
Ropert Bace, Edward Bancroft, Elizabeth Blower—tike ~ to be kr 
incredib 


the names on country tombs they are deeply forgotten, but 7 
now a new scroll has been beautifully cut for them, They | Humber 











deserve their new memorial, for they held the fort. When Mr. Au 
Richardson, Smollett, Fielding and Sterne were dead, thee | coincide 
kept their public ready for Jane Austen and Scott. Without | whict 
a novel-reading public, Scott would have remained an inferin F poetry, 
poet, and even the self-sufficient and solitary genius of Jaw f but not 
Austen owed a debt to the innumerable female novelists of | revolt ¢ 
this dead period, who persuaded the critics that it was respec | that of 
able for a woman to write. Owen. 
“There was, in the period that followed the masterpieces F ¢ettainl 
of the four great novelists, a real conviction that the novd flow to 
was played out.” Miss Tompkins might be referring to th F How 
1930's as easily as to the 1770’s._ We, too, have our four great [7 (they a 
dead, Hardy and Lawrence, James and Conrad, and Mis 7 whereas 
Tompkins’ sketch of the novel market bears many resem from hi 
blances to the noisier modern trade. In the 1770's new) ‘MBS 4 
editions were faked, being announced long before the fin 7 rather 
had been sold, a method of advertisement with a familiar ring | igi 
To give them a longer life books were post-dated (a custom | : ~ 
adopted to-day by women’s magazines) ; reviewers complained that is 
of the flood of novels and were abused in their turn for higt | '™&tho 
handedness; there were schoolboy novelists ; and women, ” = 
always women, writing with “a dry intolerance of phrase,’ aan 
‘an irritated fastidiousness.” “ 
* Dead books,’ Miss Tompkins remarks in her preface, pon or 
F digest 
“can provide little information when exposed on the gibbt 5 tec 
of scorn.” It would have been too easy to guy the novel 0 “nen 
sensibility with its voluptuous enjoyment of charity (“ Greal the st 
G—d, unless I have greatly offended thee, grant me the chen | 
luxury, sometimes to slip a bit of silver, though no bigger that be i 
a shilling, into the clammy-cold hand of the decayed wife of thin is 
baronet ”), or the Gothic romance ; it is far more valuable ag B 
to discover the aim of the author. The popular writer their : 
to-day wiil be fortunate if in a hundred and fifty years hes drown; 
disinterred by a critic so sensitive to shades of intention, who § countr 
responds so quickly to the faintest sign of originality, cutting —_ 
away from the dead the quick wood, the “ real things seen and upon a 
heard, dresses and street-cries and smoking puddings and the at car 
talk of the servants’ hall”; who is alive in Charles Jennet pen 


to the first lyric quickening of prose when a character tells 
how, as a boy of nineteen, he was drowsing all! night in a dark 
stage coach and at last opened the wooden shutter to see if i 
was light: ‘I had better have left it alone ; it was light: 
and by that light I saw over against me a face, which several 
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the Tog years’ experience of its deceit has hardly been able to reconcile 
me to consigning to oblivion.” 
olgushy\ie There are passages in Miss Tompkins’ chapter on ‘ Theory 
ique’’? which should modify the criticism of 
Tom time and Technique | = wi’. ee 
the novel. She is discussing the accepted view that the novel 
of her period suffered from laxity of structure. 
«It is abundantly clear that careful articulation of plot and due 
for proportion, even in a simple story, were not among the 
of composition current in the ‘seventies and ’eighties. 
Jes of composition there must have been ; and we shall 


lore Sadly 
y Buesty y 


rinciples 


t princip : e i 
Vere ; | sporscinto them more easily if, remembering the Sentimental 
ied,” P ithe Man of Feeling, we discard the term structure,with 


mney anc z . ; : 
irehitectural suggestions, and think of these books rather in 


terms of colour. What their authors aimed at—at least, the best of 
them—was delicacy and variety of emotional hue. The novel was 


“hing ony 


++. WE to be a sort of artificial rainbow, woven of tears and glinting sun- 
Was lyiy BY shine, but allowing, at times, of more violent contrasts.” 
oot Ot suse for the episode unconnected with the mai 
| Curingy This was the excuse for the episode unconnected with the main 
| plot and for the apparently unnecessary character. 
- comedy '  A-technical device is practised by the novelist half-con- 
‘| sciously a long while before the critic analyses it. Henry 
haracte, | James did not invent the “‘ point of view,” but his prefaces 
e art of © gave the method a general importance it lacked as long as it 
already ' was practised unconsciously, No novelist now can fail to 


Russ f take the “ point of view” into account. For this reason 
nd deep | Miss Tompkins’ study of eighteenth-century technique is of 
far wider importance than the novelists she discusses. 


m : 
a i GRAHAM GREENE, 
The Orators 
The Orators : An English Study. By W. H. Auden. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Literary historians of the future are going to have a bad time 
_M.§,) of it: periods are contracting from half-centuries or gener- 


ations to decades. Perhaps, even schools of poetry will come 





t—like to be known by years, like vintages. It will certainly seem 
en, but incredible that Mr. Auden should be a contemporary of Mr. 
They! Humbert Wolfe. Yet it will not be enough to explain 

When} Mr. Auden to say that he is one of those whose boyhood 

, thee | coincided with the War ; it must be added that the tradition 
Vithout | to which he belongs is that of the new current of metaphysical 
inferior poetry, of which Mr. Eliot and Mr. Read are among the elder— 
f Jay | but not yet old—writers ; there is in him something of the 
ists of | Tevolt of Rimbaud; the chief influence, one would say, is 
spect: | that of St. J. Perse ; technically he has learnt from Wilfred 
Owen. This is not to say that Mr. Auden is unoriginal ; he is 

rpieces certainly so. It is merely an attempt to place him in the 

nov | flow to which he belongs. 

to th | How deeply Mr. Auden differs from the Georgian poets 
> great (they are still with us) might be expressed by saying that 
1 Mis) Whereas the Georgians sing from their lips, Mr. Auden sings 


_ from his viscera, as Donne did. It is perhaps, doubtful if he 
| sings at all, except occasionally ; his words are utterances 


S nev 

o fit | ‘Tather than song. His book, indeed, is written largely in 
rring, | Prose, prose which has the logic, the sequences of poctry, 
ustom its stresses, its concentration. It is, like most modern poetry 
laine | that'‘is worth anything, extremely difficult : the links connect- 


high- ing thought with thought are omitted : much, indeed too much, 
» in the way of allusion is taken for granted. That it is an 
rase,” important poem there can be no doubt; how good it is it 
will be impossible to say, not only vntil it has been read 
several times, but until one has had considerable time to 
digest it, to let it sink in. It is not to be immediately appre- 
hended intellectually, though much can delight at once both 
in the prose and the verse (both are poetry), by the sound of 
the words and the succession of images, and the assonances, 
often internal. It is unfair to quote extracts from what must 
be read as a whole, but small passages of each may give some- 
thing of the flavour : 





“On the steps of His stone the boys play prisoner’s base, turning 
their backs on the inscription, unconscious of sorrow as the sea of 
drowning, Passage to musie of an unchaste hero from a too-strict 
country. March long black piano, silhouetted head; cultured 
daughter of a greying ironmaster, march through fields. The hammer 
settles on the white-hot ingot. The telescope focusses accurately 
upon a recent star. On skyline of detritus, a truck, nose up. Loiterer 





| the Po carved gates, immune stranger, follow. It is nothing your loss. 
nner he priest's mouth opens in the green graveyard, but the wind is 
tells against it, 
dark ks ‘ * . 
+p Not, Father, further do prolong 
if it P g 
: Our necessary defeat ; 
ht: Spare us the numbing zero-hour, 
eral The desert-long retreat.” 





It is, no doubt, the business of a reviewer to try to state what 
a poem is about; it is useless (though true) to say that a poem is 
its own explanation. Any attempt must be crude, not to 
say lop-sided ; but if one were to try to state the fundamental 
theme of The Orators, one might suggest that Mr. Auden is 
intent to explode fear, especially the fear of what might 
happen to the individual if all the old assumptions were 
broken down: it is here, and in his contempt for “ safety 
first ’’ that he is nearest Rimbaud. One large section of the 
book consists of the ‘* Journal of an Airman,” a fantasy ;_ the 
airman, the modern, daring everything in his eternal campaign 
against “‘ the enemy,” the Old Adam of fear, of safety first, 
of easy compromises, which is as strong as the Devil himself 
because it is the masses, the respectable masses. Those who 
have read Mr. Auden’s Poems will recognise him in The Orators, 
but it is a Mr. Auden who has made strides not only in his 
craft, but in the development of his attitude towards a coherent 
whole. Bonamy Dosrée, 


International Guarantees 

International Guarantees of Minority Rights. 
Stone. (Oxford University Press. 14s.) 

Mr. Junius STONE, a scholar in International Law, has 
written a book on the procedure of the League of Nations, 
in theory and in practice, in the pursuit of its obligation to 
guarantee the rights of minorities under the treaties made 
after the War. 

As there is a great deal of imperfectly formed opinion on the 
subject, this book comes opportunely for those who are anxious 
to learn what is the basis upon which minority rights rest, 
the means of redress at the disposal of injured minorities, 
the machinery at the command of the League to discharge its 
responsiblity for having guaranteed those rights, and the 
results which have so far attended the efforts of the League 
Council. The writer is of those who believe that the system, 
originally set up as regards Poland and subsequently extended 
to fifteen other countries, is neither foredoomed to failure, nor 
has yet failed, nor must fail unless it becomes of universal 
application, but rather that “* success or failure will be con- 
stantly in the balance” until the “ long struggle against the 
anarchical structure in the family of Nations,” has been 
won or lost. 

It appears from Mr. Stone’s account that so far the Council 
of the League has endeavoured to make its guarantee of 
minority rights effective by the persuasive method, termed 
co-operation, rather than by seeking out its duty and per- 
forming it. As the author tersely observes “ the difference 
between co-operation and collusion lies only in the sincerity of 
the parties,” and this sincerity has in notable instances hitherto 
quite obviously been lacking in at least one of the parties. 
The book compares the old system of the Concert of Europe, 
where the protection of minorities under Treaty was left to 
signatory Powers individually and not collectively, with the 
new whereby the protection of minorities was placed under 
the guarantee of the League of Nations and the task of 
active supervision of the carrying out of Treaty provisions 
was vested in the Council of the League. The author further 
sets out the innovation of entrusting the Permanent Court of 
International Justice with the decision on judicial as opposed 
to political considerations arising out of the Treaties. The 
methods applied to the examination of petitions from minorities, 
the constitutional checks on the activity of the Council and 
the internal machinery set up by the Council to deal with 
petitions are fully and clearly dealt with. 

While it may be perfectly true that minority rights are 
often inextricably bound up with inter-State disputes, and that 
in consequence the conciliatory has often been substituted 
for the judicial settlement of these rights, it is, 1 think, generally 
and reasonably held that under such a system it is the minori- 
ties rather than the State that have suffered. Provided the 
peace has been kept with the defaulting State the guarantee 
of any, even minorities’ rights appears to have been a second- 
ary consideration, and co-operation, or conciliation seems to 
have become an end in itself, rather than a means to an end, 

All who have studied the League methods will agree that 
there is, on average, more to be gained by an agreed, than by 
a forced, settlement of any international dispute and this must 
especially be true in minority cases where even now the defence 
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of a minority, by a neighbouring or any other State, may easily 
take on the guise of individual interest rather than of a simple 
desire to see that the rights of a minority are safeguarded. 
But this should not necessarily mean that with the course 
of time a procedure could be devised and followed whereby the 
rights of a minority could be assured to it in accordance with 
the Treaties and on their own intrinsic merits. 

There are to be found in the book sedatives for the hot- 
headed and self-constituted champions of oppressed minorities 
as well as guidance for the footsteps of the alleged oppressors. 


M.S, MAcDONNELL, 


Are We Monogamous ? 


The Case Against the English Divorce Law. 

Fellows. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue conventional argument against reform of the divorce law 
of this country is that the ideal of Christian monogamy must 
at all costs be protected. This is at least a tenable point of 
view, and might provide adequate grounds for the con- 
tinuance of the present law, if that object were achieved by it. 
The greater part of this book, however, is devoted to showing 
that it is not so; that what we have in this country now is a 
system of marriage dissoluble by consent where both parties 
are comfortably off, hardly dissoluble at all by the poor, and 
existing side by side with tolerated concubinage, directly 
encouraged by the law giving validity to separation agree- 
ments and orders, which prevent the partners to a marriage 
which is in fact dissolved from entering into legal partner- 
ships with parties other than the former spouse. It is, of 
course, their legal duty thereafter to live celibate, but this 
most human beings cannot or will not do, and the law makes 
no attempt to enforce this duty. 

This is, of course, not the only—though it is the most 
momentous—consequence of our present law. Mr. Fellows 
also examines the treatment of property under our law of 
marriage and divorce and various minor anomalies. The 
principal virtue of his book is that he faces facts, and shows 
in each case roughly how the anomaly arose. Perhaps the 
most noticeable thing is the short time in whch the whole 
change has taken place. A hundred years ago marriage was 
indissoluble except by Act of Parliament ; and ‘ specifie per- 
formance” of marriage vows could be enforced by law, on 
penalty of imprisonment. Eighty years ago a man could and 
did entrap an eloped wife and keep her a prisoner in his house 
with the sanction of the law. At the same time all her pro- 
perty was his upon marriage and remained his if she attempted 
to leave him. He could only be enforced to maintain her if 
she lived in his house. To-day her property remains her 
own, and if she chooses to leave him the law will take nothing 
from her, though their joint family may be dependent on her 
income and though the husband in the same circumstances will 
be mulcted of at least a third of his income on her application. 

When he comes to proposed reforms, Mr. Fellows is also 
clear and sensible. He argues that, since any form of divorce 
will be turned by the persons who want divorce into a matter 
of collusion impossible to detect, then divorce by joint petition 
must be allowed, as tending less to bring the law into ridicule; 
though, of course, safeguards would be required. He also 
believes that divorce should be allowed for the reasons recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission which sat early in this 
century. These include imprisonment for life and incurable 
insanity or drunkenness. Otherwise. he rightly holds, people 
will continue to enter into irregular unions, and this he finds 
intolerable. With these and one other amendment, and a 
revision of the law relating to maintenance and property, he 
holds that it would be possible to penalize irregular unions 
and prevent their occurrence. 

His other suggested amendment is very important, for it 
relates to the case, often of undoubted hardship, where a 
husband or wife refuses to divorce an errant partner. Here he 
holds that, of course with elaborate safeguards, petition by 
the respondent should in certain cases be allowed. 

It is this amendment, and his suggestions for breaking up 
illicit unions, that expose the whole difficulty of the subject 
to-day. Where shall the law draw the the line between vice 


By Alfred 


and crime? Have we in fact reached a point where the idea 
of making love or even cohabitation the subject of legal 
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contracts and prohibition seems intolerable and ba Be volume § 
If so, then all that remains is the extremely important matiy = 


of contracts for mutual support and the responsibility {, seer 
children, which is in fact what marriage under such a TeVisg, eel 
law would amount to. If not, then a more obvious Change y correct 
the law would be to increase its severity and, of COURSE, ig ing, ma 
effectiveness. A dilemma is here suggested which Mr, Fellow, versions 
ignores, but he is at least to be congratulated on exposing thi 4 gether 
absurdity of the present law. A. M. Weus, to distr: 
this new 
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Chopin and Jean Stirling 7 om 

illustrat 


The Oxford Original Edition of Frédéric Chopin. jig 

from the original Edition and the Manuscripts by Edougj 

Ganche. 3 Vols. (Oxford University Press, 57s, 6d, (0 

in separate parts. 2s. to 4s. 6d. each.) 4 
To her numerous nephews and nieces there seemed little thy ‘The P! 
was romantic about Aunt Jean Stirling of Kippendayy | Ha 
The uncles were another story, There were six of them, ani 7 ad 
they had been in the Navy or the Army, in Jamaica ori J Orkney 
business, before they settled down on their estates. The auny | Tue pu 
were less interesting to the children ; but they were importa Fare gui 
to Miss Jean Stirling, for they provided her connexion with th > for whil 
great world and also with the world of music. Her five sistey | practic 
had married into castles in Scotland. Jean was the younges 7 highly. 





the thirteenth child ; and though she never married she haj they h 
the most romantic adventure of them all. ' knowle 
Jean Wilhelmina Stirling must have been a good amateur’ — of the 
pianist. It was not given to everyone, however many casts subject 
there might be in the family, to have lessons from Frédérie /  contriv 
Chopin. In the ‘forties of the last century she was living with! into a 
her sister Katherine, widow of James Erskine of Linlithan, ” Pyrene 
They spent the season in London, “ jigging about ” and“ drag 7 easily ¢ 
ging round London all day long with visiting cards.” Inthe 7 writes t 
late summer and autumn they paid a round of visits at th” at time 
castles in Scotland; then they went to Paris, where they | exceller 
counted among their acquaintance Ary Scheffer, the Classicis q Pyrene 
painter, who is said to have int roduced Jean into some ofhis — are ! 


enthus' 
above 


History does not relate when they first became 
but when he paid his sezond ani 


pictures. 
acquainted with Chopin ; 
















last visit to London in 1848, after that disastrous winterinf of an 
Majorea, Jean Stirling definitely took charge of him. “My) writes 
kind Scottish ladies show me a great deal of friendliness her | tourist 
(he wrote, in a letter printed by Opiénsky). ‘ I always din some 
there when I'm not dining out.” He gave several privaleF places 
concerts, played before Queen Victoria and the Prince Consor, | himsel 
and made a little money ;_ but his mentality was too distinely | with | 
Parisian for him really to appreciate London: ‘ Here, what | well as 
ever is not boring is not English.” However, by August éth) The 
he was in Scotland, installed at Calder House, the seat of Lon 7 _ practi: 
Torphichen, attended by “those kind ladies Mrs. Erskine ani 7 elegan 
Miss Stirling. I have a Broadwood in my room, and in tk) emine 
drawing-room is Miss Stirling’s Pleyel.” By the beginningd | lakes 
September they had moved to Johnstone Castle, the mistres : that s 
of which was the eldest sister of ‘* my excellent Scottish ladies’ | ment 
Something—perhaps it was the weather, perhaps it was th | Bot 
conversation—had begun to tell on his nerves; people werf excell 
always “ discoursing of great families and great names that m 7 Pyren 
one on the continent has ever heard of.” On October Ist lef Tequis 
was at Keir, the guest of Sir William Stirling Maxwell, “ with Mr. 
many Murillos and other Spanish masters.” But the Spanit > you t 
masters left him cold, no less than the finest views in Scotlani F  enthu 
In November he was back in London, on the eve of departur > ful 
for Paris. ‘‘ One more day here, and I should not die, but #7 of = 
mad. My Scottish ladies are so boring—may the hand of th © holid: 
Lord preserve them! They have fastened on to me—ther’ chapt 
no getting away !” ; Rod 

What was it that made the Scottish ladies so boring ? Why 7 — 
did they so pester the unfortunate man? Can it have beet chap 
that Jean Stirling was in love with him? Friends in Paris dit Islan 
not fail to suggest it. ‘ No,” Chopin answered brutally, king 
“ She is said to be like me ; can one kiss oneself?” Again,in > fasci 
a grimmer mood, he writes that for anyone to marry him woul —— 
be like a marriage with death. Jean Stirling was far too st F Di 
sible to dream of marriage ; what she wanted was that Chop > to n 
should put his compositions in order. She had a full set of al fF OTE 
his printed works in their original editions, in seven folio been 
volumes. She had contrived, with endless patience, that eat |= 
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volume should be revised by the composer ;_ while at the end 
of the seventh volume was a general, thematic index, written 
vartly by Franchomme, the violoncellist, and partly by Chopin 
himself who had carefully been through every piece with her, 
correcting misprints, adding sharps and flats that were miss- 
ing, marking the fingering, and giving alternative, simpler 
versions of certain passages. Those volumes, so carefully got 
together by Miss Stirling at the risk of driving the composer 
to distraction by her persistence, have alone made possible 
this new edition which M. Edouard Ganche has prepared for the 
| Oxford University Press—the only accurate text of Chopin. 
/ One thing is to be regretted: among the portraits and 
> illustrations there is no portrait of Jean Wilhelmina Stirling. 
J. B. TREND. 


Oa Three Guide Books 























ttle that 3 The Pyrenees. By E. Allison Peers. (Kitbag Travel Books» 
endavie Harrap. 7s. 6d.) an 
rem, ani The Italian Lakes and Lakeland Cities. By Arnold Lunn. 
“i (Kitbag Travel Books. Harrap. 5s.) 
_ oth Orkney. The Magnetic North. By J.Gunn. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 
he aus Ft yp publishers claim for the Kitbag Travel Books that they 
nportant ' are guide-books with a difference. The claim is well justified, 
With the - for while they are of compact shape and size and contain much 
re sister | practical information—they do not disdain such prosaic but 
Ounges, | highly important matters as hotels and motor-coach routes— 
she had they have the advantage of being written with first-hand 
knowledge and in a style far removed from the ordinary jargon 
amatew | of the guide-book, Professor Peers’ book is by nature of its 
y castles | = subject the wider and more comprehensive of the two : he 
Frédéric contrives to pack an extraordinary amount of information 
ing with} into a small space not only about the more generally visited 
nlithan, | Pyrenean resorts, but also the far less well-known and less 
“drag: easily accessible country upon the Spanish side. ‘The Professor 
Tn the writes throughout with a gusto that is infectious, if it leads him 
satth | at times into undue exuberance ; he is the joyous traveller par 
te they | excellence. He makes no secret how deeply he loves the 
lassicit | Pyrenees ; even the local names—and what good names they 
e of his are !—excite in him an almost lyrical admiration. It is this 
becam F enthusiasm which makes his book refreshing and stimulating 
nd an fF above the ordinary, gives it, in fact, something of the quality 
inter in of an individual adventure. In his epilogue the Professor 
“My) writes that his descriptions are ‘‘ not intended to entice the 
ss her | tourist to visit the Pyrenees, but rather assuming that he will, 
ys din some day, go there to endeavour to suggest and detail the 
private places which he will find it most profitable to visit.” He does 
‘onsor, | himself less than justice. It is a book which may be read 
stinetl | with pleasure, if a little wistfully, by the pent Londoner, as 
, What well as the intending traveller. 
ust 6th} The same may be said of Mr. Lunn’s book. Mr. Lunn is a 
of Lori practised hand at this sort of work ; he writes with humour, 
ine an’/ elegance and an unobtrusive erudition which make his pages 
in te) eminently readable. Those who take him as their guide to the 
ning} lakes and their adjacent cities may be sure of missing nothing 
nistres | that should be seen, as well as finding considerable entertain- 
adies” | ment by the wayside. 
ras the Both books are furnished with a map and illustrated with 
ewer} excellent photographs. The intending visitor either to the 
hatw Pyrenees or the Italian lakes cannot do better than pack the 
Ist he & requisite volume in his bag. 
“with Mr. Gunn is plainly a propagandist. His intention is to lure 
pant | you to Orkney, and if he lacks perhaps Professor Peers’ happy 
ytland F = enthusiasm and Mr. Lunn’s urbane humanity, he may be said 
artun | to fulfil his purpose competently. His book, in any case, is full 
but — of information for those who visit Orkney. “All classes of 
oft) holiday-maker are catered for; there are specially contributed 
phere’s chapters upon such subjects as “* Nature Notes” and ‘“ With 
j Rod and Gun in Orkney,” while for the benefit of the 
Why & uninitiated a short glossary of local idioms is added. The 
» deen Fe chapters on “Bird Life in Orkney” and ‘The Story of the 
ris did Islands,” which runs from the overlordship of the Pictish 
itally, | Kings to the scuttling of the German Fleet in Scapa Flow, make 
‘in, in F fascinating reading. ADRIAN ALINGTON. 
would _—— —— 
ied ' Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
pip © notify the Specraror office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
en : pallet eo The previous address to which the paper has 
oath ohare reference number should be quoted. 





Marshal Lyautey 


Intimate Letters from Tonquin, By Marshal Lyautey. (Bodley 
Head. 15s.) 
MarsuaAt Lyavutrey is known as “ the royalist who has given 
an empire to the Republic.” He is a man of great beliefs, with 
the ability to put them into practice: and these Intimate 
Letters show how, when he was in Tonquin from 1894-1896, he 
learned and acted upon the principles of colonial administra- 
tion of which he recently made such great use in Morocco. 
These are particularly interesting to Englishmen, for he could 
y g g 

not help being impressed by, and in sympathy with, English 
colonial methods. On the voyage out he visited the English 
barracks at Singapore. He was delighted and amazed by their 
unconventional character: but ‘“‘ I should not dare to bring 
even the best disposed engineer officer here. He might 
approve enthusiastically, but would certainly want slavishly 
to copy the whole plan. It would then form a Colonial Type; 
the same everywhere. ... ” 

Red tape and administrative routine have always been the 
Marshal’s bétes noires, and he knew from the first what he 
wanted. From Saigon, the next port of call after Singapore, 
he wrote : 

* Too many government monuments, too many caryatides, too 
much plaster, too much gold braid in the streets—what gold braid ! 
I look for banks, for big business houses, for people and things, 
in a word, whose salaries are not drawn from the Budget, and 
whose wealth and position are derived from something other than 
their monthly pay.” 

He was greatly influenced by General Gallieni, his chief in 
Tonquin, and he writes of him with affection and enthusiasm ; 

“It is the 25th of December, July weather, the setting sun 
glows on the red cliffs opposite at the foot of which the village 
hums with its preparations for the great annual fétes which begin 
to-morrow. Colonel Gallieni and Grandmaison captivate us as 
they describe their life like that of Roman legionaries, constructing 
roads, building barracks, opening markets, governing a little 
world, bringing peace, confidence, life, commerce. And Gallieni 
enchants me by saying other things, which arouse hopes of a 


partnership in the future. Who knows ? r 


Marshal Lyautey was fortunately wrong in fearing that, 
once in ‘Tonquin, it would * be necessary to put into a sealed 
receptacle all vitality, all initiative, all personality.” These 
qualities were too strong in him for any such suppression, 
The Letters reveal them as vividly as did M. Maurois’ excellent 
Life, to which, indeed, they form an illuminating supplement.’ 
Four forewords are a little intimidating ; but, once past those, 
we find letters which carry their weight of transient topicalities 
without the slightest difliculty, which are unfailingly inter- 
esting, and which bear out M. Maurois’ estimate of a very re- 
markable personality. 

Monica REDLICH, 
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Fiction 


By L. A. ¢ 


Hot Water. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
Uncertain Glory. By Marigold Watney. (Allan. 
Rain on the Roof. By Kay Lipke. (Methuen. 
Magnificat. By Réné Bazin. (Burns Oates. 


(Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 

7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
MANY years ago, before the War, used to appear a monthly 
magazine for boys, excellently illustrated and produced, by 
name The Captain. Odd numbers of it came my way, my 
taste, in the period 1907-10 or thereabouts, inclining more 
definitely towards the adventures of Messrs. Dick Turpin, 
Claude Duval, Jack Sheppard, Robin Hood and Buffalo 
Bill, as recorded in penny volumes with four-colour frontis- 
piece, appearing at the rate of four a month. (Those were, 
indeed, the days. I wonder what has befallen that excellent 
illustrator, R. P.—Prowse ?—and his occasional colleague, 
Mr. F. W. Boynington ?) Then, one day, I happened on a 
number of The Captain containing an instalment of a serial 
about a boy named Mike Jackson, who had a friend called 
Wyatt. I enjoyed this so much that I saved up and bought 
the back numbers containing the earlicr instalments. My 
parents, gratified by this evidence of improving taste, pre- 
sented me with a subscription to The Captain. The serial, 
which was by one P. G. Wodehouse, was followed by an 
even better one, entitled The Lost Lambs—to my mind one 
of the very best school stories ever written, I re-read it 
every two or three years, as I do its suecessors, The New 
Fold and Psmith, Journalist. At the preparatory school 
where I used to teach, these masterpieces are in constant 
demand, due not a little, I like to think, to the lyrical praises 
of mysclf and a fellow-enthusiast. 

It will be seen, therefore, that I approach a new novel of 
Mr. Wodehouse with kindled mind. 
uncritical mind. On the contrary, with a hypercritical, 
fearful, almost snarky mind. Can he do it again? Must 
he not, now at long last, let us down? And, of course, 
Mr. Wodchouse has done it again, pouring Hot Water as coals 
of fire upon the head of the doubter. He has always been 
remarkable for the neatness and detail of his plots, both in 
short story and novel. The plot of Hot Water is a miracle 
of complexity. In fact, after a hundred and_ twenty-six 
pages of steady weaving, Mr. Wodehouse has the grace to 
admit as much : 


Not, if you please, an 


“In every chronicle of the rather intricate nature of the one which 
is here being related, there occurs a point where the conscientious 
historian finds it expedient to hold a sort of parade or inspection of 
the various actors in the drama which he is unfolding. It serves to 
keep the records straight, and is a convenience to a public to whom 
he wants to do the square thing—affording as it does a bird’s eye 
view of the position of affairs to those of his readers who, through no 
fault of their own, are not birds. Here, then, is where everybody 
was at the moment of Packy Franklyn’s arrival at the Chateau 
Blissac. And this is what, being there, they were doing.”’ 

The list that follows comprises twelve major characters 
and a couple of supers. I am not going to detail the plot. 
The story starts briskly : 

“The town of St. Rocque stood near the coast of France. The 

Chateau Blissac stood near the town of St. Rocque. J. Wellington 
Gedge stood near the Chateau Blissac. He was reading his letters 
on the terrace outside the drawing-room.” 
Mrs. determination to make her husband an 
ambassador, plus her jewels, caused a number of characters 
to converge upon the Chateau, inciuding Mr. ‘ Soup” 
Slattery and Mr. * Oily ~ Carlisle. Senator Opal’s daughter 
fetched in one or two more, including Blair Eggleston, the 
advanced novelist, and Packy Franklyn, late of Yale. All 
the ingredients are there—-cxcept Psmith: and, if he were 
there, the book would burst. It is brilliantly done, and as 
imbecile as ever. 


Gedge’s 


Miss Marigold Watney confirms the good impression given 
to her first novel. Uncertain Glory is a good deal better 
than Four Ducks on a Pond. It is not completely successful, 
but it suggests many kinds of promise. Miss Watney takes 
her reader to church, introduces various members of the 
congregation, and proceeds to follow up their individual 
lives. It is an ambitious theme, and she shows her sense 
in playing lightly with the parts that are at present beyond 
her, ¢.g., the choir-boy. One life, that of the girl whose 
paicris wish her to marry “ advantageously,” suggests, afar 
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x. STRONG. 


off, Miss Delafield in collaboration with Miss E. H, Youny 
The girl’s relationship with her parents is subtly seep ani 
studied. This subtlety, Miss Watney’s most Promising 
quality, is offset by a liking for the obvious. 
specimen paragraph : 
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ne spirit 

‘Mrs. Courtney was already at her post at the head of the sty. fine armie 
case ; people began to arrive. A steady stream surged upwanj anders t 
from the hall, at first only the tops of their heads visible, the i never di 
gradually faces, then necks, until they became whole men an f ns” 
women shaking hands and saying ‘ How-do-you-do.’ Men Ty ” 
scribbling their names in Caroline’s programme with minute pink weg th 
pencils which dangled from pink cards. Every moment the cay Phe cae 
was getting more full; still Michael did not come, there would be ny nquire | 
dances left if he did not hurry ; she felt on the verge of tears anj anders 
then at last she saw him. She knew him at once because of thy work of ¢ 
unruly tuft of hair that stuck out at the back like a feather. Cathiy prateful | 
was with him ; she wore blue taffeta, the wrong shade of bluo, ey fe scottish 
if it did match her eyes.” “pleasure | 
as so SU 







Miss Watney is going, I think, to be a successful novelig, 
If the obvious wins, she may be a best seller. If the sup. 
tlety, she may develop into the real thing, and sell better stif, 
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Rain on the Roof “ is the story of Patty McBride, a lovely truggle | 
clear-eyed Irish girl newspaper reporter, whose unselfishnes os m 
and courage in the face of heart-rending tragedy succeed gt administi 


” 


last in the attainment of love and happiness. 
safe to quote the wrapper. 
necessary. 


It is seldom 
In this case nothing further js 
Besides, I cannot describe the story nearly 9s 


"good grol 
~ he well-g 
even thai 
~ the instir 


well. Patty was always Being Wonderful: sometimes ty * devotion 
Lance, whom she loved (but no one knew it) : sometimes to F and riva 
her friend Joy, who married him: often to the young man F defended 
whom she couldn’t love in that way: to a woman on trial "The a 
for a murder, whom she saved from being condemned; foresight 


the pron 
| poliey, ¢ 
Cunning! 
>of work, 


at last, even to Lance’s Motherless Babe. 


“Life moved on for everyone but Patty. She had the stricken 
feeling of standing still and watching all of life’s richest experiencs 
pass her by, while she remained marooned in the stagnant backwater 
of her thwarted emotions.”’ 





Let us leave her there. Mr. Ni 

Magnificat is a gentle, gracious example of the art ofa Fdoxly fai 
distinguished Catholic novelist. It does not afford ground Pmajority 
for judging the full powers of the late Réné Bazin, but itis emg 


characteristic, and there is a quality of warmth and goodnes 





arlyle 


that makes one reluctant to lay it down. As a_ novel it is Feliminat 
unremarkable, but it is a quietly convineing testimony of FP himself 1 
faith. Gildas was the eldest son of Jean Guillaume, a Bret (Carlyle | 
farmer. He was Icv'd by his cousin Anna, who lived wit Beseund at 


» to assess 
“his relat 
~ period it 


the family. When he went to the front, his feir was, no 
that he would not return to her alive, but that God would § 








need him for the priesthood. Experience strengthened hi 7“ in the 
belief in his vocation. He makes his sacrifice. Anna makes the sane 
hers: and at the end, after long training, he is a_ priest it country 
charge of a slum parish. The story progresses smoothly, 7 

after a stilted opening, with gleams of vivid description, # 7 

an end that has been destined and is inevitable once th? The 
episode of Anna’s red apron at the Christmas Mass is passed.) convent 
Anna is very much the man’s idea of a woman in such sf f Osea 
: : : : of letter 
situation, and her ultimate sale of the red apron to pi Ricke 
Gildas’ college fees puts a slight strain on lay credulity ; bil F the Thy 
the book is deeply interesting, and holds a steady candle t) F rather 
an unfamiliar world. w to-day 
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his aeqi 
Fruittess Even. By D.S. Agnew. (Joseph. 7s. 64.)-F greatne 
A readable story, on conventional lines, about a girl namei § Was ae 
r : a5 » COr P 
Velda, who came from her mountain home to Paris and Monte tag 
Carlo and underwent a variety of exciting experiences. B parti: 
s _ © partiall 
“*Let me go, let me go!’ she panted, struggling. ‘ Laun, »may be 
if you love me, !et me go. . . ... Histone suddenly changed. ‘Child, BF of suge 


do you realise that if you do you make me your murderer ?’” 


By Leslie Meller. (Faber and Faber, 7s. 64) 


which 


e The bc 
QUARTETTE. 


—This distinguished and perceptive piece of work raises 4 ne 
interesting question. ‘To what extent do we require that a 7 
author who relates moving and passionate occurrences shi! 
himself be moved by them? Mr. Meller achieves the detach In | 
ment of a cash register recording the purchase price of # “on 
treasured heirloom. I admire his skill, but personally pref! § te 
a more immediate method of approach, View « 


may ¢ 
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Current Literature 


THE LOYAL CLANS 


Young : j 
een and By Audrey Cunningham 
TOMiIsing « Almost with one consent the Jacobites declared that they 


ere is y fought for God, King, and country, and it does not follow 

hecause others saw things differently that the claim was false. 
ave ‘ . ° 

he spirit in which such a claim could be made clearly animated 


















the styjy. he armies that supported Prinee Charlie, for even the Low- 
| upwany Manders through whose lands they passed observed that 
ible, they He * never did six thousand theiving naked rufliens with uncowth 
MeN an appons make so harmeless a march in a civilised plentifull 
On ben Be owntry.” The purpose of Miss Audrey Cunningham = in 
nut ink The Loyal Clans (Cambridge University Press, 30s.) is to 
aden nquire into the reasons which turned and kept the High- 
tears ayj epanders to the Jacobite cause. It is to be hoped that this 
80 of thy @ework of careful and loving scholarship will win for its author a 
r. Cathy A prateful recognition from her countrymen, for she has done 
luo, ev | Scottish history a notable service. Seldom has it been our 


jeasure to read a work in which the fullest documentation 
as so supported, instead of hampering, the expression of a 
ersonal point of view and a distinguished style. Beginning 
ith the Scotland of the Middle Ages, Miss Cunningham traces 
the development of the clan spirit as it emerged from the 
. lovely struggle between feudal and patriarchal institutions, to the 
fish * Fstage in which the first of the two great rebellions found it. 
Shes F 74 was an undoubted fact that both Whig and Hanoverian 
ceed at F administration were bad for the Highlanders. They ‘ had 
seldom good grounds for their conviction that the country could only 
rther jy | be well-governed and content under a native king.” Stronger 
even than this belief was their belief in the Divine Right, and 


novelist, 
the sup. 
ter stif], 


= ® © the instinct that led the chiefs to perceive that only by common 
— © F devotion to one leader could the miseries of inter-clan feuds 
imes t) | and rivalries be overcome, and the customs of their race be 
1 man © defended against the anglicizing influence of the Saxon. 
n trial} | “The actual outcome is ample justification for the 
mned: fe foresight and patriotism of the Highland chiefs who clung to 


"the promise of better things which they had seen in Stuart 
' policy, and remained loyal to their native prince.’ Miss 
strickey | Cunningham is to be congratulated upon an admirable piece 
eriencs of work, 
ckwater 


CARLYLE 
By Emery Neff 
Mr. Neff’s attitude towards Carlyle is not that of the ortho- 
rt ofa F doxly faithful. He has, to begin with, the merit, denied to the 
round | Majority of Carlyle’s previous critics and commentators, of 
at its @ being able to examine his subject with objectivity ; without 
Thimself plunging into the waves of dispute through which 
.. @ Carlyle fought his way. He has, secondly, the power of 
el itis Peliminating what is irrelevant in the flesh, without leaving 
ony of F himself nothing but the skeleton to examine. His short book, 
Breton § Carlyle (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), has little truck with the 
d with @ Sound and fury of his subject’s private life, but is a sane attempt 
) to assess the position of Carlyle, both as man and as prophet, in 
his relation to his period, and therefore to comment on the 
woul ) period itself. His estimate of Carlyle’s influence to-day, that 
ed hi F “in the crisis he foresaw, Carlyle is being remembered ” has 


odness 


4S, not 





make | the sanction of recent events in Germany, in Italy, and in this 
iest in | Country, 

vothly REMINISCENCES OF OSCAR WILDE 

on, t) Fe By Charles Ricketts 

ce tee The most recent recruit to the now popular epistolary 
assed, F convention is the late Charles Ricketts, whose Recollections 


uch a of Oscar Wilde (Nonesuch Press, 15s.), presented in the form 
> py Ee of letters to an imaginary French writer, Jean Paul Raymend 


bit Fp ser seueey created him as the author of Beyond 
ale » Meratt iresho d conveys an impression of Wilde conforming 

‘Tather with the estimate which obtains on the Continent 
p to-day than with the more reluctant tributes of this country. 
4 Ricketts’ admiration for Wilde as a writer was deeper than 
‘ his acquaintance with him as aman. In the writer he detected 
bd.)- : greatness ; in the man he saw the best, in the sense that he 
amel § Was primarily aware of a side to Wilde’s character which also 
Monte ©OMpelled admiration in him. His estimates, therefore, 
p #re on the one hand probably excessive, on the other only 
4 partially valid. But to present a balanced account of Wilde 
4 of oe a bethape an impossibility. Ricketts makes a number 
I whi ri sions about the subsidiary details of Wilde’s writing 
bs ich are worth consideration if they do not secure conviction. 
, 64.) “i Bh Is exquisitely printed and bound. The only thing 
uch may seem incongruous is the date on the title page, 


,aure, 
Child, 


esam oo... 
Which is 792: 
eal ich is 1932, 
shall THE LEAGUE YEAR BOOK, 1932 
tach In his foreword to The League Year Book, 1932 (First 


of 3 Annual Edition, Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d.), Sir Eric 
yrefer wien Secretary General of the League of Nations, 
view o f — as ; giving an admirable and reasonably complete 
teas organization and work of the League.” Readers 

» “y Consequently be confident of finding, not League propa- 


ganda (except in so far as knowledge of its work and methods 
is the best propaganda the League can have) but an accessible 
and reliable account of its activities in all its branches, 
including the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
the International Labour Office. About eighty pages are 
devoted to the recent Sino-Japanese dispute and the Dis- 
armament Conference which opened on February 2nd, 1982: 
the book is therefore as up to date as any one could reasonably 
expect. It is perhaps unnecessary to fill 100 pages with the 
names of members of the secretariat and of the various com- 
missions, and some seventy pages with selected bibliography, 
in a book which it is intended to produce yearly. 


THE LAND OF TIMUR 
By A. Polovtsoff 
Russian Turkestan is one of the most fascinating 
places in the world. Its names—Samareand, ‘Tashkent, 
Bokhara—spell enchantment and carry a fragrance peculiarly 


their own. The old trade routes, the camels bringing to the 
Caspian the rich merchandise of China and the East, are 
being supplanted by cars and railway tracks : but the glamour 
is still there and the ancient markets are still alive with their 
cosmopolitan hucksters, their unforgettable odours and their 
lazy immutability. Modern suburbs and garish hotels are 
but the veil to the Courtesan of the Fast: they throw her 
into the shadows, but cannot extinguish her charms. The 
Land of Timur (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) reealls the past, as a lover 
lingers over the favours of his beloved. Its author has not 
written a scientific history, but tells the story of his Samarcand 
and Bokhara, as one who has lost his heart to them. By 
comparison his excursion into the Persian province of 
Mazanderan is dull, but only by comparison. Here we see 
the real Samareand, dancing and playing, drinking and 
trafficking to-day as she did in the past : we may read of her 
conquerors and of her great men, now almost fabulous, of 
Timur and of Alexander, who was so enchanted that he 
spent two years in the city which he saw was “ evidently both 
a centre of political interest and the key to the supremacy of 
the country which lay beyond it. If many places saw 
him pass, Samarcand saw him stay.’ The jade tomb of 
Timur is one of the wonders of the world which made even 
Nadir-Shah gasp with astonishment and cupidity. And 
through all this paean of praise Mr. Polovtsoff, who has lived 
in Turkestan long enough to know, cunningly tells us things 
that we also should know, delightfully weaving a pattern of 
fact and romance which is singularly appealing. 
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D) “No one, after reading Miss Wilson’s book, |, 
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Not that justice could be done to Mr. Larg’s 
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fo, Manchester Guardian. 
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MONSIEUR THIERS folk and plunged on again through the virgin forest, Th ws 
By John M. S. Allison only things that broke the monotony of the bush Were thie ye 
Orator, journalist, historian and statesman, Monsieur pumberiess anthills, many of which were as large as ah . 


Thiers is wittily portrayed in a compact biography by Pro- 
fessor J. M. S. Allison of Yale (Allen and Unwin: 10s. 6d.). 
Thiers died at the age of eighty in 1877, and he had been more 
or less active in politics since 1821, so that a far longer book 
would be needed to do justice to his career under the Restora- 
tion, Louis Philippe, the Revolution of 1848, the Second 
Empire and the Third Republic. But Professor Allison brings 
eut clearly the main episodes, emphasizing his devotion to the 
Orleanists, his dislike of mob rule and of despots, and his 
essentially moderate middle-class temper. There is nothing 
finer in his long record of public service than his handling of 
the peace negotiation with Bismarck, when a fruitless tour of 
the European Courts had shown him that France must make 
peace on any terms. Thiers may have been timorous in face 
of rioters, as his biographer suggests, but he showed immense 
political courage in agreeing to cede Metz and Strasbourg and 
pay five milliards at a moment when Gambetta was advocating 
a futile resistance to the invader. Professor Allison shows 
himself well informed. He notes, for instance, that when 
Prince Louis Napoleon made the coup d’état of December 2nd, 
1851, he simply anticipated a hostile coup d'état which Thiers 
and his Orleanist friends were preparing. They were not such 
innocent victims as they are often represented to be. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Ellen C. Semple 

The many ways in which geography influences history are 
well illustrated in Professor Ellen C. Semple’s able and 
erudite Geography of the Mediterranean Region: Its Relation 
to Ancient History (Constable, 21s.).. The American author 
says that the book has cost her twenty years of study and 
travel, and we can well believe it. Fortunately, she is not 
overweighted with her learning, but writes in an attractive 
fashion about the varied aspects of her enthralling subject. 
The chapters on the timber and grain trades, pleasure gardens 
and settlement in general are full of novel facts and suggestions. 
Elsewhere Miss Semple shows how and why every promontory 
had its temple, partly no doubt as a sea-mark as well as an 
encouragement for harassed mariners. Then, again, she 
describes the pirate coasts, barren and indented shores whose 
inhabitants had to live by adventure and drew on themselves 
the wrath of Rome. Students of history, modern as well as 
ancient, will find this solid volume full of instructive comment. 
It is illustrated with sketch-maps. 


Travel 
Central Africa: The Cost of Copper 


For days we had been pushing on through the primeval forest 
in the very heart of Africa. From Northern Rhodesia we had 
crossed the Luapula into the Belgian Congo, taking our lorry 
over on a roughly constructed raft ; from the Belgian Congo 
we had crossed once more into Northern Rhodesia and plunged 
again into the virgin forest. It seemed an almost empty land. 
In a hundred miles of travel we did not pass half a dozen 
villages. But here and there along the winding forest path 
we met little groups of people. As we drew near, some of them 
stepped into the long grass or the bush, and gave us right of 
way ; as we passed they raised their hands in salutation and 
gave us words of grecting : the untouched African is naturally 
courteous and rarely impolite. But in other cases the men 
just stood and stared sullenly at us as we passed ; they gave us 
no salutation or word of greeting. On inquiring the reason 
I was told that these latter had been to the mines ; they had 
seen the white man close up and it had not increased their 
respect ; in any case, if they had not lost their respect, at 
least they had lost their manners at the mines. 

A few hours later we stopped at a village to have conference 
with the people, and we took the opportunity to ask about these 
men returning from the mines. But the old men of the village 
and the chief men in the Church shook their heads and said : 
“They are a disturbing influence; they bring back new 
notions ; they respect neither the Chief nor the customs of the 
tribe ; and they pay no heed to the word of God.” We soon 
found that this breaking down of tribal life and customary 
morality due to the impact of Western industrialism upon a 
primitive and unprepared people is one of the most serious 
problems Africa is facing in our generation. There is a black 
trek in South and Central Africa to-day, a steady movement 
of the people towards the mines and towns; there is also a 
mental and moral trek, a change of mind and spirit which 
goes with this change of locality. This latter, though less 
obvious, is more serious. We said good-bye to the village 


The labour represented by a single one of these anthills | 
beyond telling. Myriads of ants must have been en , 
patiently and purposefully through long years upon the taj 
If only all that labour could be harnessed to human PUrposy 
it would do half the work of the African Continent ! 

Suddenly we came out of the forest upon a great clegy; 
and there before us stood vast engine-rooms, Power-hongs, 
machine-shops, clanking masses of hauling and crys) 
machinery, and, thrusting itself above the primeval fong 
the second tallest chimney in the world! We had reach 
N’Kana Mine in the Copper Belt. There are half a dou 
or more mines in the Belt, and in this mine alone gop 
£3,000,000 has been spent in constructive plant in the ky 
two years. Five years ago all this country was untouchs 
forest-land ; to-day there are vast compounds and gry 
buildings of steel and reinforced concrete, banks and offigs 
tennis-courts and cinemas. 

What the effect of all this is upon the African people » 
words can tell. In the forest-villages all round people » 
living as their ancestors have lived from time immemorid 
They are in the patriarchal stage; they live as men dij 
in the days of Abraham. But by the coming of moden} 
industrialism into their midst they are being compel)” 
whether they like it or not, to jump from the leisurey— 
patriarchial life into the bustling age of electricity, from the f 
days of Abraham to the days of Henry Ford. It is th 
most stupendous leap in human history. Only a peopk 
of vigour and virility can make it without disintegration an 
moral decay. : 

I woke the next morning to the sound of sirens and factor 
hooters, and if it had not been for the mosquito net rouif 
my bed I might have thought that I was in Rochdale «fF 
Bradford. I went down the mine, over the Native compound, 
and through the great power houses and the clanging work) 
shops. In one of the machine-shops I stopped amazed > 
Mighty machines, electrically driven, were being worked bj 
Native men. In front of one man who was sharpenim 
electric drills I stood fascinated. He was in sole cham 
of a great machine. With one hand he worked three electri 
switches; with the other he received the drills, red-hif 
at one end, with which he was being fed at the rate of o> 
per minute from the forge. He placed the drills in position F 
pulled this switch, pressed that one and moved the other. > 
The great remorseless machine crushed its mighty teethP 
down upon the drill, flattening it here, shaping it ther? 
The man released the switch, pulled out the drill, twisted it > 




















round, placed it in position again, and repeated the flatteniy Be 

and shaping process. Loosening his switches, he handel > 

on his drill to the neighbouring machine, where it underwen! 

some other process, while he received his next drill from th 

man at the forge. It was work that demanded accuraty, 

speed, regularity and dependableness. The man who Ws 

doing all that was almost straight from the bush. Forf 

years ago he had probably never seen a machine, except 4 os 
i C 


bicycle. As I watched him that day he wy 
work of a skilled industrialist. The industri) 
side of his being was living in the twentieth century ; the 
moral side was still with his primitive ancestors. Withit F 
that man’s personality there was an almost unendurabk 4 
strain; one part of him was being drawn onward by tk) 
very machinery he controlled, the other part lagged centurié 7 
behind. ; 
The old moral sanctions of African tribalism are inadequalt 7 
to such conditions. The strain at the roots of the mat’ } 
being must be almost past bearing ; a rupture is fairly certalt 7 
to occur. Only the growth of new moral sanctions and th § 
building of new and powerful moral buttresses can avet! 
jnternal breakdown and moral decay. That is the price thai 
Africa, or rather the African, is paying to provide Europe with 


possibly a 
doing the 





copper. It is a price which cannot be put down on a balance: 
sheet. It is the moral and the human cost. The least th 


I SY 


Europe can do is to provide new moral supports to take the F B 

place of those that it has undermined, or the last state of the f 

African will be worse than the first. P R 
A. M. Cuircwis. 
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PHAROS EDITIONS 


30 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


The Powers of Light by Naomi Mitchison 


Author of ‘The Conquered,’ ‘The Corn King & The Spring Queen.’ 


‘This story happened a long way back in time, some twenty thousand years ago. 
It is about people just coming into the edge of conscious life, but still deeply and 
at times completely part of the Group. Their story, as Mrs. Mitchison relates it, 
is shot through with poetry and an almost uncanny sense of the stirrings of the 
primitive mind. Mrs. Mitchison has provided a most delightful and astonishingly 
delicate glimpse of possible beginnings.’ Times Literary Supplement 


With illustrations in colour by ERIC KENNINGTON 3s. 


To-morrow will be Different by Daniel George 


A Narrative in Verse 

‘Heaven knows if what he writes is poetry, but heaven certainly knows that it 
is life’ HUMBERT WOLFE in the Observer. ‘The free verse in which the 
poem is written is a flexible medium and perfectly adapted to his purpose. 
Mr. George has sustained and executed a difficult project very skilfully.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 6s. 


The Black Boxer, stories by H. E. Bates 
‘What a good writer Mr. H. E. Bates is!’ The Black Boxer contains eleven tales. 
They are beautiful things. It is a delightfully varied as: well as a most gracious 
collection in which Mr. Bates is seen at his very best... RALPH STRAUS in the 
Sunday Times 2nd impression 7s. 6d. 


The French Husband by Kathleen Coyle 


‘This amusing, skilful and beautifully written story of a young American girl 
married to a Frenchman takes you entertainingly from France to America and 
back again.’ Evening News 7s. 6d. 


White Thorn, a novel by Constance Sitwell 


‘It is one of the great love stories of contemporary fiction, and it seems to me to 
have achieved flawlessly what it set out to do.” HOWARD SPRING in the 
Evening Standard 6s. 


Awake, a novel by Susan Prior 


A love story told with subtlety and emotional feeling 5s. 


READY IN THE AUTUMN 


Wedding Day and other stories by Kay Boyle 


Author of ‘Plagued by the Nightingale,’ ‘Year before Last’ 


All prices are net 
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Finance—Public & Private j— 
Britain’s Financial Triumph 


Tue success of the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan Loan as it is now called—will rise to a sufficient premiuy | 
has surpassed all expectations. I notice that in some to cause holders of the old War Loan to feel it t 
quarters there is a disposition to compare the success worth their while to convert into the new stock, 
which has just been achieved by the present Chancellor for example, the new Assented Loan should rise to 109 
of the Exchequer with that which was accomplished the holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan would find i 
in 1888 by the late Lord Goschen. Without, however, advantageous to convert, because, of course, in so do; 
in any way disparaging the magnificent achievement they would still be entitled to the six months’ inteng Opposit 
of Goschen, I think that having regard to all the cireum- on the old stock at the old rate of 5 per cent. per annum, | Pavilion 
stances the two conversions are scarcely comparable. due on December Ist mext. Ga 
In the conversion of 1888 the Chancellor of the Exchequer : . oe 

had to deal with a National Loan of about £600,000,000, British Crepir ENWANcEp. BLI 
and although, of course, at that time the amount was 
regarded as colossal, the conversion was only from 8 per 
cents. into 2? per cents. with a final further reduction of 
4 per cent. some fifteen years later. Not only so, but at 
that time the country was normally prosperous and with 
an almost nominal income tax. 





There can be no question that the brilliant suogg 
of this largest conversion operation ever known my 
enhance British credit both at home and _ abroad, | 
have already referred to the fact of the Loan be 
nearly four times as great as that represented in th 
Goschen Conversion of 1888, but it must be rememberj | [~ 
that the present conversion has been achieved afte 
A FormipaBiE Task. years of great adversity following upon the War, and STI 
The task, however, before Mr. Neville Chamberlain was it has been achieved at a moment when the nation fo 

concerned with a 5 per cent. Loan totalling £2,087,000,000, | some years has been struggling under the load of a mos 
a Loan, moreover, which the Government was compelled onerous Income Tax, and in addition has been suffering T 
to redeem not later than 1947 so that in many ways the from unparalleled trade depression. A year ago, indeed, 
existence of the Loan was a barrier to an improvement the finances of the country were in a truly parlous cop. 
in the national credit. By many financial experts it was dition, and one explanation of the success which has 
considered that the conversion must necessarily take now been achieved is undoubtedly to be found in the | 
place in piecemeal fashion because, so it was argued, fact that the support of the nation was behind the | 
the Chancellor dared not run the risk of being called upon National Government in its heroic attempt to repair Autu 
to repay the whole of the Loan in the case of his conversion the infinite harm done to the national credit and to the | 
scheme being unacceptable. And if only a few months whole country by the extravagances of successive Gove: | 
before the actual conversion took place it had been known ments over a long period of years. 

that the Government would take the course of 
bringing out a scheme to convert 5 per cents. into 3} 
per cents. with determination to repay all who objected 
to the terms, the proposal would have been regarded as a 
most hazardous one. Nevertheless, the Government 
decided to take the bold course and at the same time to 
take advantage of the extreme ease in money which was 
driving up the value of investment securities. And 
the result has abundantly justified the measure itself 

. and the means adopted to ensure success. 


| | 





— = 


Al 
INVESTMENT OUTLOOK. 
The success which has attended the Conversion Loan 
must have a considerable influence upon the course of | Lm 
the investment markets for some little time to come. 

The public has set its seal upon the national credit being — 
established on a 3} per cent. basis, and that fact must} | 
have its influence upon all other investment securities, SC 
As against this consideration might, perhaps, also be 
set the probability of the cheapness of money quickening 
the activities of other borrowers. So far as can be 
REMARKABLE FIGURES. gathered, however, most of the early issues of importance 
It will be remembered that to those converting during are likely to be those of a conversion character. Australia 
the month of July the Government offered a cash bonus and some other countries will probably seize the oppor 
of £1 for every £100 of the old Loan converted. Almost tunity to convert high interest stocks into lower interest- 
2s soon as Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s announcement had bearing loans. That fact again in its turn will probably 
been made in the House of Commons it became evident to increase the demand for all securities giving a reasonable 
the City that his courage was likely to be rewarded by a __ rate of interest, and while the conditions I have described 
prompt patriotic response, and during the first week of the may, it is hoped, also have a stimulating influence upon 
conversion some dared to hope that during the month of industrial borrowing, and finally upon industry itself, 
July some £1,400,000,000, or perhaps £1,500,000,000 I think, however, that trade will have to make a very 
might be converted. Last Monday evening, however, pronounced revival indeed before any material effect & RC 
the Treasury was able to make the official statement that can be produced upon money rates, and it is the cheapnes 
the applications for conversion during July had amounted of money which seems likely to exert an influence upon 

to no less than £1,850,000,000, and that applications for the investment markets for some little time to come. 
repayment had only amounted to about £48,000,000, 











CariraAL AWAITING EMPLOYMENT. —mon 

CONVERSION CONTINUING. Moreover, as is very well pointed out in the latest 

Thus it will be seen that for the first month of the Quarterly Review of Business Conditions, issued by Messts. | [f 
operation nearly 90 per cent. of the whole Loan of J. Henry Schroder and Company, there are many signs 
£2,C87,000,000 has been converted, while the very fact of stores of unused capital seeking investment. Many, 
of the success which has attended the first stage of it is urged in this Review, “ have, owing to general lack d 
the operation makes it likely that the final total will of confidence, sold securities and refrained from investing 





be a great deal larger. Holders of the old Loan still the proceeds; and these things have been happening pr 
have until the 30th of next month the opportunity on a much greater scale abroad, for both in America 
of converting into the 3} per cent. issue, and during and on the Continent thousands of people have been Mac 


the same period even those who have filled in forms _ selling securities and hiding the money away in safe 
demanding repayment on December Ist have the right deposits or turning it into gold bars with the primitive 
to cancel and convert. Those who take no action hoarder’s craving for a bit of metal to gloat over.” 

whatever between now and the end of September will 
have their old stock automatically converted into the 
new Loan. Experience of past operations reveals the 
fact that there are usually a vast number of individuals 
who seem too indolent to fill in forms of any kind, and 
there is little doubt that many millions of stock will 
be automatically converted. What, however, is also 
possible, is that the new 3} per cent. Loan—the Assented (Continued on page 248) 


THE GOVERNMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY. 
Nevertheless, and so far especially as British Funds 
are concerned, there is little doubt that much, in fact 
almost everything will depend upon the determination 
of the National Government to continue its work 0 
economy in the national expenditure. The invests | 
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POST OFFICE <=, 
REFORM 


Its Importance and Practicability by the 
Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT WOLMER, M_P. 


(ex Assistant Postmaster-General) 


eS 
ws 


This, the most important and authoritative book yet 
published on the burning question of Post Office 
Reform, not only shows us what is wrong, but how to 
put it right 6/- net 


THE LEAGUE 
YEAR BOOK 


(FIRST ANNUAL EDITION 1932) 
Edited by Judith Jackson and Stephen King-Hall 


A veritable encyclopedia about the League of 
Nations—its constitution—membership—finances 
—activities and proceedings. Documented, 
indexed and tabulated. Invaluable to politicians, 
teachers and business men. 


Viscount Cecil of Chelwood says :—“ A book of very 
great value indeed for any student of international politics 
and particularly of the League of Nations. It seems to 
me just the kind of thing that was wanted, giving all the 
facts in a convenient and intelligible form.” 12/6 net 
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8% To 15% 
GUARANTEED 


for as long as you live 


See how others are solving 
the “Fallen Income” Problem 


PRIVATE INCOME DOUBLED. 


Mr. B.-: (age 61) when he retired four years ago had a 
comfortable income. But it had recently dropped to £350 and 
was soon to be reduced to about £250. He decided to sell 
his securities in order to buy an Annuity from the Sun Life 
of Canada, the leading Company for Annuities. With the 
sum thus realised he has secured an income of £685 per annum, 
guaranteed for as long as he lives. 


£440 YEARLY FOR MR. S. AND HIS WIFE 
AS LONG AS EITHER OF THEM LIVES. 


Mr. S. and his wife are 67 and 69 years of age respectively. 
Their income had depreciated below the comfort margin and 
their days were full of anxiety. This was telling on their 
health. They were advised to realize their investments and 
purchase a joint annuity from the Sun Life of Canada. From 
this Company they obtained the best possible terms. For their 
£5,000 they will receive £220 every half-year. This is guaranteed 
for as long as either of them lives. 


7% ON ENTIRE CAPITAL, WITH GUARANTEED 
SUBSTANTIAL SUM FOR DEPENDENTS 


Dr. S. (age 59) retired, taking stock of his financial position, 
found he had £7,000, the income of which had fallen to £245. 
He was in the best of health and likely to live to a ripe old 
age. He wanted the larger income a Sun Life of Canada 
‘Annuity would give him, but had to make provision for his 
invalid daughter, should she survive him. 

The Company was able to meet his problem and he now enjoys 
a yearly income of £434, guaranteed for his life, and at his 
death £3,500 will be paid to his daughter or according to his Will, 


Has your Private Income been reduced ? 

Why not learn what the Sun Life of Canada can do for 

you? No obligation incurred by sending this form or 
a letter. 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Dhave £€..:..:003 sseeeeeee invested (or to invest) and shall be glad 
to know what income this sum would provide, and what amount 
would remain for my dependents. 


AVPATIEY | as cuoscsscusvcsbescsscacsnesan pacases eeanewaseen sheausnsss possesses eessaeessene 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

ADDRESS ......... eusseepneshasccpanebastssssocvesoaescsssevasee eVeeweseke seseeessen i 

EXACT DATE OF BIRTA svisiessccccccess ree guasavenecous copeceevecs 
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of the country have made a magnificent response 
Chancellor’s appeal, a response akin to that which J 

















made last January by the taxpayer, and it now reny: BRE 
to be seen whether the Government. will respond ip 
the response by achieving such wise reductions jp ,, 
productive national expenditure as to bring about 4 
early remission of some part of the present one i” spe 
taxation. sane 
TRIBUTE TO THE BANK. sir Willi 
It is impossible to close these few comments Upon oh » 
national triumph in the conversion of the War directo 
without paying a high tribute to those who have organigifi not only f 
the conversion. General Seely and his Departmej: bee 2 


must be congratulated upon the vigour of the campgin 
of propaganda, but to an extent perhaps which ig hgyj 
realized by the ordinary public. I feel that the ¢, 
honours of the campaign fall upon the Bank of 
which as regards the organization required to 
through so gigantic an operation has really surpassed 
previous triumphs. When the financial history of tie’ 
War and post-War period comes to be written it will 
found that the work of the Bank of England in all th 
financial transactions pertaining to the War and th 
management of the Debt has been beyond all pnis, 
Its traditions as regards public service have always been 
of the highest, but they have been greatly enhance 
by the events of the past eighteen years, and not lea 
by those of the past month. 
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Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETs. 
One we 


Durine the last week or so the stock markets have derive} was alrea 
a stimulus from two quite different quarters. The boombi} proportio 
in Wall Street, although it has now moderated, has left pricaf to impose 
a good deal higher than a few weeks ago and some portia} of 3ls. pe 





of the prices of commodities has also been retained. Thip creed tha 
circumstance is rightly regarded as a favourable developmentf % p2Y h' 
and it is all to the good that the movement has shows i. ’ 
tendency during the last few days to be of a more restrained vencall 
character. The investment markets have, of course, receivlh ction, 
a great stimulus from the great success of the War Loup producers 
Conversion operation to which I refer more fully in a separth duties on 
article. Home Industrials, including shipping shares, haw parrel. | 
also been rather better but the Textile group has been overf gravity < 
shadowed by the threatened strike in the Cotton industry. | — 
No reg 
° “ a his mean 
Home Raiways. epee 
A somewhat noteworthy feature of the week has been th ian ares 
rally in Ordinary stocks of English Railways and also in som) revenue, 
of the Junior prior charge stocks. To some extent the imf and allie 
provement has been merely sympathetic with the cheerfulness — So the 
elsewhere, while the very low prices to which the Ordinn) duty ha: 
stocks had fallen have brought them into greater prominent) nd the 
as gambling counters. I am inclined to think, however, tlil nae 
there are, perhaps, somewhat more solid reasons for a rally} Your 
Railway stocks. The Ministry of Transport has approved) -” th 
the plan for the pooling of traffic arrangements betweay Wit 2° 
certain of the trunk lines, while the Conference which haf ore 
been proceeding with regard to road and rail transport ha a 
made a Report favourable to the railroad industries. laveroni 
* * * * F intensifi 
overlook 
TAXATION AND THE BREWING INDUSTRY. althoug 
The Chairman of Mitchells and Butlers, Sir William Wates§ -last nin 
Butler, has long been regarded as an expert not only upup the big 
the brewing industry but on all matters relating to licencm > “° pn 
and his comments at the annual meetings of the compaly ¢ | \ 
are always awaited with exceptional interest. At the annul 
meeting which was held last week Sir William drew attentio We h 
to the fact that the extra brewery tax, although it had only point of 
operated for nine months of the company’s financial yeat WF ening « 
in the main responsible for the fall in brewery profits, Pt aid i 
drop in the profits of Mitchells and Butlers being £113,549 fresh ¢, 
or the equivalent of nearly 4 per cent. on the Ordinary capital The 
Moreover, Sir William gave further evidence of the seriousteS — and wh 
with which he regarded this effect of onerous taxation up than si 
the financial outlook for the company by stating that althoug! > would | 
the total reserves were more than sufficient to support te — 
(Continued on page vi) Whi 
& porti 
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BREWING INDUSTRY CONDITIONS——CRUSHING BURDEN OF TAXATION . 








SIR W. WATERS BUTLER’S REVIEW 











cele and Butlers, Limited, was held at the White Horse Hotel, 
Birmingham, on August llth, 1932. 

Sir William Waters Butler, Bart., presided. 

’ The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
| said :-—Ladies and gentlemen,—I feel sure the shareholders, with 
the directors, deeply mourn the death of Sir John Edwin Mitchell, 
not only for the able services he rendered to the company but also 
because his fine character and jovial nature had endeared him to all. 

The office of the secretary of the company became vacant on the 
death of Sir John, and the board appointed Mr. J. H. Greenaway to 
fill the position. ; 

When dealing with the annual report last year I said: ‘‘ One 
regrets to see in our financial papers references to the possibility of 
higher beer duties.” Unfortunately my fears were not groundless. 

Mr, Snowden, as he then was, had already imposed in April, 1930, 
an additional beer duty of 3s. per standard barrel, which he 
estimated would yield £3,100,000 in a full year. 


THE INCREASED Duty. 

There was no increase in the retail prices on that occasion, 
although, as I informed you last year, in addition to this increase of 
duty we were also called upon to bear an increase of 12} per cent. 
in the Income Tax, of which we had not the faintest indication when 

reeing to the increase of the beer duty. These two charges were 
borne to the full in that financial year and, as I stated, were mainly 
responsible for the fall in our profits of £69,878. 

Mr. Snowden, when presenting his Budget in April, 1930, made 
this very important statement :— 

“With regard to beer, though personally I would much like to see 
the vast sums that are now spent on alcoholic liquors diverted to 
more useful purposes, I recognize that those who spend these sums, 
often from very inadequate means, contribute to the National 
' Revenue, in the main, out of all proportion to their means, and I 
do not think it would be fair to tax their misapplied expenditure 
still more.” 

One would have thought that after declaring the beer-drinker 
was already in 1930 contributing to the National Revenue out of all 
| proportion to his means Mr. Snowden would have been the last man 
to impose, as he did in September last, a further crushing addition 
_ of 3ls. per standard barrel to the Beer Duty. And in view of his 
j} creed that taxation should be levied only on those having the ability 
to pay his statement in his Budget speech last September concerning 
indirect taxation was astounding. He said: ‘* My choice here is 
limited. It is limited by the necessity of selecting such duties as 
combine the advantages of substantial yield and a certainty of col- 
- lection. I have therefore concentrated upon well-tried revenue 
| producers. I propose to increase both the Customs and Excise 
| duties on all the ordinary descriptions of beer by 31s. per standard 
barrel, That increase represents Id. a pint on beer of average 
gravity and price. I anticipate that the additional yield will be 
£10,000,000 in a full year.” 

No regard here for the man contributing out of all proportion to 
_ his means, nor for the inequity of taxing him still further beyond 
| hismeans. No: the Chancellor’s only care was to exact from him a 
“substantial yield with certainty of collection,” and although it 
was intimated that the Exchequer would not obtain the estimated 
| revenue, but instead great losses would be inflicted upon the brewing 
and allied trades, the Chancellor paid no heed. 

So that with the increase of the Budget of April, 1930, the beer 
» duty has been increased 34s. per standard barrel, or 424 per cent., 





ninen¢> and the Income Tax has been increased by ls. in the £. 
er, that Errect on Prorirs. 
rally it Your board realized very early how these increased charges must 


proved affect the profit of the year; so much so that on December 9 last, 

» when notifying to the shareholders the rate of the interim dividend, 

ch hy * Special circular was sent out calling attention to the decreases in 
rt ha barrelage which were taking place in consequence of the taxation. 

_. From the time of the issue of that circular output and profits 

have continued to fall, and the adverse effects of taxation have been 

| intensified by the prevailing industrial depression. It must not be 

| overlooked, and I particularly draw your attention to this fact, that 

, although the last increase in the beer duty operated only during the 


Wates & -last nine months of our trading year it was mainly responsible for 
y upon the big fall in profits amounting to £113,534, which is equivalent 
ncing,& 0 nearly 4 per cent. on the Ordinary capital. 

mpany It was only after very careful deliberation that the rate of the 


anal final dividend was fixed. 


ention ’ VALUE OF THE ASSETS. 

1 only We have been a most successful company, and from the financial 
yr was | Pont of view our position has been attained by continuous strength- 
s, the oan of the capital value of our assets and utilizing surplus profits 
3,534, fresh - the growth of the business rather than seeking the necessary 
pital “ capital from outside sources. ' : : 

cae © value of assets, of course, fluctuates with their earning power, 


; = while I am strongly of opinion that our total reserves are more 
upo an sufficient to support the present book values of our assets it 
ough would be a dangerous policy to make use of such reserves for divi- 
t the dend purposes at a time when profits are falling and -when, as at the 
Present time, there is no indication of them becoming stabilized. 

W hile we owe our success in the past to wise provision of reserves, 
8 portion of which we have distributed in the form of bonus issues 
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when found safe to do so, T agree we should not curtail the amount 
of profits available for disposal for the purpose of obtaining capital 
to invest in the business, without we were sure an adequate return 
could be earned on such capital. Candidly, I feel that unless the 
over-taxation of beer, which was frankly acknowledged by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain when making his Budget statement, is not 
wholly remedied the consumption will continue to fall to such an 
extent that the further investment of such capital in the brewing 
trade will require the most careful consideration. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LICENSED PROPERTIES. 

Nothing in connexion with these crushing burdens of taxation 
has troubled us more than the fact that the consequent fall in 
profits, brought about through no fault of ours, must tend to bring 
to a standstill the redistribution of licences and the building of new 
properties in connexion with licensing reform in the City of Bir- 
mingham, of which we are justly proud. When you consider the 
huge sums we have expended in connexion with the rebuilding and 
improvement of our licensed properties it is palpable that such im- 
provement and expenditure of necessity must be drastically cur- 
tailed. Employment in the building and allied trades will greatly 
suffer and the provision of better service for the public be retarded. 

This unbearable taxation of beer has caused acute irritation and 
sullenness among consumers which, in such times as the present, 
ought to have been avoided. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY TO AGRICULTURE. 

Beyond the discontent of the beer-consumer, surely in these days 
of languishing industries we cannot afford to add to their embar- 
rassments. Above all should we avoid anything detrimental to the 
great industry of agriculture, which is the key to the future relief 
of our over-urbanized population, so many of whom are now walking 
the streets waiting for jobs in manufacturing industries which can- 
not possibly offer them work. It is vital that those who are already 
engaged in agriculture should be assisted to gain such prosperity as 
will attract to them unemployed workers from our towns. 

How utterly foolish was it, then, to impose such repressive taxa- 
tion on the brewing industry as to rapidly diminish the demand for 
what have been, and what should be, the most profitable productions 
of agriculture. Barley has been looked upon as the most profitable 
crop a farmer could grow, and hop-growing requires the greatest 
volume of labour. It has been stated by a representative of the 
Farmers’ Union that between 1921 and 1930 there has been a 
decrease in the acreage of barley of over 600,000 acres. When I 
tell you it is estimated that beer production since the imposition 
of this higher duty has decreased approximately 22 per cent. you 
will realize how much greater this decrease in the Acreage of barley 
will become. The Agricultural Return for 1932 states that it is 
already the lowest on record. 

REPORT OF THE LICENSING COMMISSION. 

On January 8th of this year the report was issued of the Royal 
Commission on Licensing (Hngland and Wales) which was appointed 
towards the end of 1929, and after affording the fullest facilities for 
all taking an interest in the temperance question to appear before it 
and express their views the majority of the Commissioners report 
that ‘‘ no witness suggested prohibition of the sale and manufacture 
of alcoholic liquors as a practical proposition for present application 
to this country.” 

They also came to these very important conclusions :— 

With regard to local option “‘ many: of the arguments are not 
peculiar to the liquor question, but find root in a general faith in the 
merits of decision by local referendum. It is, however, contended 
that questions relating to the sale of intoxicants are specially suited 
for local decision by popular vote. We do not accept this con- 
tention.” 

As to Sunday closing they state: ‘We have been urged to 
consider the question of the abolition of facilities for obtaining in- 
toxicating liquor on Sundays in England. Alternatively it has been 
suggested that some measure of local option in this matter is 
desirable. In our view, however, no sufficient case has been made 
out for any such step. We recognize that Sunday closing might be 
a boon to those employed in the licensed trade. We do not, however, 
think it would be acceptable to the general public.” 

In this connexion I would say that it is the convenience of the 
public which has first to be considered, and the licensee must render 
to the public that service which he has been licensed to provide. 


U.K.A. DISAPPOINTMENT. 

After reading these important declarations of the Royal Commis- 
sion one is not surprised to see in the June issue of the Alliance 
News, the official publication of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
this expression of disappointment in connexion with the recom. 
mendations : 

‘* Whatever qualities the report of the Royal Commission may 
possess, it bluntly rejects those ideals which the temperance move- 
ment holds dearest.” 

At once it is apparent what a bombshell these recommendations 
were in the camp of the U.K.A., for in the next number of the 
News we read that :— 

‘The ideal which the temperance movement holds dearest is the 
elimination of the drink traffic,” and “‘ the report of the Commission, 
bluntly rejects this dominant ideal.” 


Continued on page Vis 
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This open declaration by the Alliance has caused great dismay 
among teetotal propagandists, and the Rev. Henry Carter is con- 
strained to refer to it as a damaging blow to temperance unity, un- 
doubtedly calculated to divide the temperance forces, and expresses 
his sorrow that it should have been circulated among the ministers 
of the Free Churches. We can quite understand this deep concern 
on the part of the reverend gentleman, as he regards the Free 
Churches as his own private fold and under his tutelage and evidently 
expects all temperance reformers to follow his guidance rather than 
that of the U.K.A., which for many years past has been looked to 
for the lead in so-called temperance reform, and to draw up the 
programme of propaganda, 

ARCHBISHOP OF YorRK’s VIEW. 

The Archbishop of York, in taking the chair at a conference con- 
vened by the Temperance Council of the Christian Churches of 
England and Wales—a body which has no justification for giving 
the impression that its views are those held by the members of these 
Churches—in the course of his address remarked :— 

‘**T most deeply regret the action taken by the United Kingdom 
Alliance,” and *‘ it would not be the first time in the history of for- 
ward movements if it should prove true now that those whose zeal 
has carried the movement forward a certain distance have, through 
the very lack of temperance in that zeal, hindered the further 
progress of the cause.” 

But this condemnation by the Archbishop of York will not trouble 

the U.K.A., as in criticizing the Archbishop of Canterbury in their 
journal they express the opinion that :— 
*. ... he ought to know better than to say at a recent annual 
meeting of the Church of England Temperance Society that he was 
increasingly suspicious of the influence of mere regulative legisla- 
tion.”” Also that :— 

‘** Archbishops seem to live in a very rarified atmosphere and to 
lose ‘touch with the real facts of life.” 


PROHIBITION MOVEMENT UNDER GUISE OF TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

Notwithstanding this dissension in the teetotal ranks you may 
rest assured that our trade defence organizations will not be lulled 
into false security nor relax their activities, for depend upon it our 
opponents will, as they have done in the past, still continue their 
prohibition movement under the guise of so-called temperance 
reform. This was made clear by the Secretary of the U.K.A. at 
the gathering in connexion with the centenary celebration of the 
commencement of the teetotal movement when he said :— 

‘** It was indeed a source of fresh inspiration for the next century 
of work.” 

So apparently, although the U.K.A. is so bitterly disappointed 


that the Royal Commission rejected its ideals, it is nevertheless | 


preparing for another 100 years of propaganda work, which does 
make us feel that they, at any rate, think our end is not so near as 
they could wish it to be. 

I attained fifty years as a brewer last month, and I am deeply 
sorry that I have had to present to you this morning a balance-sheet 
which, although it still exhibits the operations of a sound concern, 
yet records a year’s trading results badly mutilated through causes 
beyond your board’s control. We can only hope our trade will be 
granted such redress during the current year as will permit your 
board to present a more pleasing report at our next annual meeting. 

I hope I have made manifest the gravity of the position, and I 
earnestly appeal to all shareholders to approach their member of 
Parliament and to endeavour by all the means in their power to 
bring about the relief so urgently necessary. 

With these remarks I beg to move the adoption of the report 
and balance-sheet and will ask Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge to second 
the resolution. 


Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, which was - 


carried unanimously, 
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present book value of the assets it was, in his opinion a 

gerous policy to utilize such reserves for dividend Ne 
at a moment when profits were falling, and he added somey, 
significantly there were no indications at the moment 
profits being stabilized. Indeed, Sir William went 4. 
and expressed the view that unless the brewery indus 
were relieved from its present over-taxation, the burden ¢ 
which had been frankly admitted by the Chancellor of 
Kxchequer himself, further investment of capital jy \ 
brewing trade would require very careful consideratnl 


ae * * * 


A Great Loss. 


Banking circles are the poorer by reason of the death Whig 
occurred last week, after a brief illness, of Mr. John Rae, why 
until recently, was the Chief General Manager of the Wey 
minster Bank. Mr, Rae’s career was in many respects 
remarkable one. Like the late Sir Edward Holden, he rg 
from the lowest rungs of the ladder of the banking profess 
to the Chief Managership of one of the great banking ingtiy, 
tions. Trained in the old school of banking, John Rae yy 
nevertheless a pioneer in the banking of to-day and yy 
associated with innumerable banking fusions which } 
the institution with which he was so long connected—namel 
Parr’s Bank—into the first rank of the London banks, it 
was during the period of his connexion with that Bank, anj 
before he had achieved the premier position in the Bank, thy 
his merits were so widely known as to cause the Bank ¢ 
Scotland to solicit his service as Treasurer, and for about foy 
years Mr. Rae filled that position in Edinburgh with distinetioy 
and rendered such eminent service to the Bank that when ly 
was constrained a few years later to accept an invitation 
return to London the directors unanimously invited him t 
occupy a seat on the Board. Meanwhile, Parr’s Bank baj 
been fused with the Westminster, and the occasion of Mh 
Rae’s return to London was to take up with Sir (the 
Mr.) Frederick Barthorpe the duties of General Manage, 
Sir Frederick Barthorpe retired shortly after and Mr, Re 
became Chief General Manager of the Westminster Bank, 
position he filled for some nine years, and he was very som 
invited to a seat on the Board, retaining at the same time hi 
managerial duties. Rather less than two years ago Mr. Ru, 
while retaining his seat on the Board of the Westminster Bank, 
retired from the management owing to failing health, but it 
had been hoped by his many friends that he would have bea 
spared for many years, for not only was his knowledge d 
banking and banking problems unique but he was possesseif 
of the soundest judgement, and his advice was eonstantl 
sought in the City. Combined, moreover, with his grea 
abilities as banker and economist was a rare nobility of chara 
ter and personal charm which endeared him not only t 
private friends but to all who had the privilege of workin 
with him. A. W. XK, 


£1000 


£16 10s. 
£24 
£41, 











at age 65, or at death i 
earlier, can be provided byf 
payment of 





a year from age 25 


35 
45 


” ” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurancs] 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leiters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne charged as @ 


line. 
14% for 


PERSONAL 
TLNERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 


yoice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
ee de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. 


_ 


_ 








> you interested in international affairs z If so, 
Be to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. for full particulars. 


“00 
A 
.okF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
agonal needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 





PAIR.’ —Lady offers help as companion to Lady» 
children; Italian, French.—53 Gordon Sq. W.C.1. 








0 RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
moat comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the- Hill 
(neat Harrow School). Large garden. ; London 93 miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GposveNOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Tel,; Byron 2495. 


“X7ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s, 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLOYD, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 











CINEMAS 


HE ACADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street (opp. Waring’s). Ger. 2981. 








SUN DAY, AUG UST 21st. 


Pabst’s 
“THE WHITE HELL OF PITZ PALU.” 
Also Rene Clair's 
“AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT.” 


ast I 


Last Days 
Pabst’s ‘‘ WESTFRONT 1918.” 
HE 
Cambridge 
FIFTH WEEK 


RICHARD OSWALD'S 

Brilliant’ German Comedy 
“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK.” 
Abo “ THE BATTLE OF LIFE” (Russian). 





CAMBBIDGE, 
Circus. Tem. Bar 6056. 





Prices, 1s. 6d.—8s. 6d. 500 seats at 1s. 6d. 
Continuous performance 1—11, Sundays 6—11. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





aa A Di 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
; Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 


16,000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 


country, this summer. COST 2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of East. 
Iondon’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 


8S EAS E 





EAST END CHILDREN will have a 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








BOMBAY & KARACHI. 


FOR £37. 
CITY OF CAIRO 


Liverpool, Aug. 27, Marseilles, Sept. 3. 


CITY OF SIMLA 


Liverpool, Oct. 15, Marseilles, Oct. 22. 


ONE CLASS ONLY. 


Outside Single and Two-berth Rooms 
available. 
Descripiive Brochure and 
Rate Schedule on application. 
ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. 
London: 104-6 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 
Tel.: Ave. 9340. 


LIVERPOOL: Tower Building. 
GLASGOW: 75, Bothwell Street. 














Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


—__— 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 





COLLEGES 
PROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. ML 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 


||} Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 


apply to the SECRETARY. 





| laisse OF MANCHESTER 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceuties’ 
Departments open to Men and Women Students), 
The SESSION COMMENCES on TARURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th. 
The Courses given at the University, the Royal 
Infirmary, and other altied hospitals, which contain over 
2,000 beds, provide full instruction for the Degree and 
Diploma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry and 
for the Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Medi- 
cine, Bacteriology, Pathology, Veterinary State Medicine, 
and Pharmacy. Post-Graduate Courses are also held 
annually. There are Halls of Residence beth for Men 
and for Women Students. In addition to two Graduate 
Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of 160 
guineas, special Entrance Scholarships are open to Women 
Medieal Students, and there are other Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable in the Medieal School. Full information as 
to vourses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the REGISTRAR. 





MEDICAL 


NEW MAN.—I am a changed man since I took a 
A course of R707, the Wonderful Rejuvenator. I 
only wish I had the chance of this treatment years ago. 
It is miraculous. Send for free descriptive Book to-day.— 
SEVEN O SEVEN Ltb., Bond Street House, New Bond 
Street, London. 











CO-EDUCATION 


PREPARATORY 

HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Headmistress : Mrs. BERNARD TURNER. 

Girls prepared for Wycombe Abbey and well-known 
public schools | Boys to ten years of age. Special arrange- 
ments for parents abroad. Careful consideration given to 
diet and all arrangements for young children. Advantages 
of large School with carefully chosen Staff and individual 
attention in Houses and forms of small numbers. French, 
music and handicrafts specially considered. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





= SCHOOL, 
A 











DR. SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AGED 8 TO 20. 
ABOVE ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND. 

Preparation for Universities, Technical High 
School, Acadeiny of Commerce. Modern 
Languages, 

THE ONLY SWISS PRIVATE SCHOOL HAVING 
GERMAN COURSES UNDER GOVERNMENT 
AUSPICES with Governmental Certificate of 
Graduation. 

Summer and Winter Sports 
2,500 feet above sea. Moderate Fees, 
Prospectus. 














PROGRESSIVE BOARDING 
for Boys, aged 8—18. 
LPINA, CHAMPERY (French Switzerland), 
A (Valais Alps—3,250 fect a.s.1.) 
Thorough study of French, German and all Technical 
and Commercial Subjects. 


SCHOOL 


Healthy Alpine Situation. 





All Summer and Winter Sports. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

Schoocl.—Inclusive fee for Board, Tuition and 

Books, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





NOQUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
«) and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEaD-MISTRESs. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NAMBRIDGE.-THE PERSE SCHOOL, 

/) A.D. 1615. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University. 
Very well known for successful work in Classics, Modern 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Scouts. Special 
attention given to Physical Training. School House in 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made for 
School holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart- 
ment for Junior ys. Playing Fields 18 acres. Two 
Boarding Scholarships of £56 offered this year. Apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 





founded 





OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
_J 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 





ESWICK SCHOOL— ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
conditions. Maximum inel. fee £82.— Apply HEAD-MASTER 








USE LIBERTY FABRICS 


THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


3lins, WIDE o/il A YARD. 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
West End Office: 


4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
£4,500,000 
£2,475,000 
£2,000,000 
£ 4,500,000 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350, 
Gogether £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
B Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Thenes throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
ELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 














Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 











throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived. 
THEATRE 
QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 


BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
€DITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 
A to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50 Cash 
Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL, LTD., 
29 Ludgate Hill, sokaen: 

ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 

&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. . 











RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—R&GENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J.J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘* SOLACK CIRCLES ” Pipe’ T obacco, 
the finest ‘combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
'Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s, 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 














ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. ‘Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest,—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVR. you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readprs of the Spectator, Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
71% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
AVE YOUR OWN. BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms,* Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 


Artistic and original work from £3 3s.° Specimens sent, 
free.—HENRY A. WARD,'57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


Any length cut. Pat. 
246 Stornoway,Scotland. 








LAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 


oad CHEVIOT Plus Four Suit ‘ Lengths, 
Ladies’ Coat Leagths, Ladies’ Costume Lengths, 
21/- post ~ paid. Send 3d. postage for pene 
McKerrcuar & MACNAUGHTON, Aberfeldy. : 


was UNDERWEAR AT MAKER'S. PRICES 
direct to you by post: Saves you shillingsiin the £. 
Postcard brings illus’d Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS 
of lovely ‘* b-P’’ Underwear, one of Britain’s finest 
brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures.: Any style; any size : 
for woman, child and man. ‘ Beautifully soft, silky and 
warm. Long-lasting.- GUARANTEED against shrink- 
age. Satisfaction, or money back._-Write BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS LTD., De pt. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ees VICTORIA PLUMS for delivery about last 

week in August. 12 Ibs. 8/-; 24 Ibs. 15/6, carr. 
paid for Cash with Order. Karly booking advised, 
satisfaction assured.— ALEXANDER SIMs, Evesham Road, 
Broadway, Worcs. 




















GLORIOUS 
CRUISES 


On The Queen of 


Cruising Liners 


RANDOR 
With Perfect T fa R’ 


Cuisine 

& Service 
@ octoser cruise. 
22 DAYS.~ FROM 42 GNS. 






Leaving 
SOUTHAMPTON October 7, and visiting 


CORUNA for. Santiago,. CASABLANCA, 
TANGIER, PALMA DE MAJORCA, NAPLES 
for Vesuvius and Pompeii, PALERMO, 
“ALGIERS, MALAGA, CEUTA for Tetuan, 
LISBON. 


@ WEST INDIES CRUISE. 

45 DAYS. Leaving SOUTHAMPTON 
January 25, 1933, visiting TENERIFFE, 
TRINIDAD, . CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, 
for Panama City and Canal, JAMAICA 
CUBA, ST. LUCIA, GRENADA, BARBADOS, 
MADEIRA. 


For details of these and other Cruises write 
for illustrated all-the-year Cruising Brochure. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266). 
Liverpool: 10, Water St., and Principal Tourist Agencies. 


CVS-152 





ue 
<a 
INEST Pershore Egg Plums, 12 Ib. 5/6; 24 1p. 10/6: 


40 Ib. 20/6. Carr. paid. Empties free. Is; 
list.—J. E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham, Send 





REENGAGES for preserving, &c., 12 Ibs, 88, 6d, 
20 Ibs., 138. 4d.; 24 Ibs., 16s. : 40 ibs,, 259° 
Victoria Plums same price. Carriage paid England 

Wales.—F RANK ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Cambs, be 


ET 


BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The F 
4 End Star. Full of fascinating articles and picture 
of East End life. Send your name and address, ar 
we will send you Fs copy of this: month’s — 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, a 
Central Hall, Commere jal Road, London, E, Ys 


FOR SALE 
NATIVE Sponges.—Write “* 











Stepney 











Spong,”’ Bimini, Bahamas, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES. 


>. ae es 

Bat: ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Fin, 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, RAC, 
Large garage. Historical associations from A. D. i568, 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water, 
suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A A, RAG 
Illd. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager, 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
Crescent. Tgms. “‘Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. ‘Tel. 20759), 


IASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE  Horegy, 
“4 Facing sea, Nr, pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
Knglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
M Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 279 
emis, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 133, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in 

















HOTEL.—Melvillp 











a 
English Country, 


Ask for ae List (3d. “post yg od 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REF saan 4 HOUSE K880C TATION 


P. R. H. A., Ltp., 87, Guoncr’s HOUSE, 193 Reouyt 
STREET, W. 1. 


KIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
T Gardens 5 acres, Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEE. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655, 











HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Break. 

fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s, 64,, of 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


thee TRAVEL 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpECTATOR’S 


; Recommended List. 


MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 
In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature. and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
near).—_SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
BATH. gee yt A ROOM. 
PULTENE 
= YORK HOUSE, 


2% 

BELF AST. GRAN D CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—RKOYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHT ON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION 

—ROYAL CRES 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU 





We 
OR CLOSE, 








BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT — TIERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District}—VICTORIA, 


CALLANDER (Perths).—DREADNOU FA HT, 
—PALACK., 
CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE “BOAR. 
5 


~ sL. 
~ G ARDEN HOUSE, 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S AKMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (L anark).—CRAWFORD, 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON. 
CROYDON (Surrey ).— SHIRLEY PARK, 








DORCHESTER.— Kk ING’ S ARMS. 

DORKING.- 

DROLTWIGH SPA. —WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— —— 


EDZELL (Forfarshire).—GLENESK, 
—PANMURE, 

ELIE (Vife)—MARINE. 

ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire), —GAIRL OCH, 

GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL, 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 


. London: 





Printed by Ww. Sreatcut ano Sons, Ltp., 
No. 99 Gower ’Street, 





GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, a 

GRAYSHOTT —— AND PELICAN, 

HARROGATE.—C Al 

HASTINGS.—QUE N's : 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANG E ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

ILKLEY. —WEL LS HOUSE. 

INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOU TH CASTLE, 

KINGUSSIE - seca oie ate AR. oh 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomery shire), LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 

LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VIC TORI A. 
























POST US YOUR SNAPS 


‘FOR BETTER RESULTS” 


RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices — Finest quality 


LLACE HEATON Lt 


, NEW BOND $T., LONDON. Wii 











LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St, W.C. 1. 
-KINGSLEY, H art St., W.C 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, Ww © t 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.L 
-WAVE — rat , Routhampton Row, W.C. i 
LYME REGIS ee! 
LYNTON.—LE j ABBEY. : 
MALVERN. —FOLE Y AR 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MIDHURST.—-SPREAD E "AGLE. 








98 valk 99 Fetter Lane, 
Loudon, W.C. 





E.C. 4, 








and Published by Tue 
1— Saturday, August 20, 1932, 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Ffortarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWQUAY. a a 
OBAN.—ALEXANDI 
—GREAT WE STERN, 
TATION, 


—— 

PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 

—REDCLIFFE, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST, AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR ((N. Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 

STATIOD 
PIT LOCHRY. —AT ‘HOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—VONTHILLE. 
RHOSNEIGR (Angiesey).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN- ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—-SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—-DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT., 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARRAGH. 
—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE, 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire),—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset). ROYAL OAK 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE 


at their Offices, 








NORTHERN, 


WESTON, 


‘LODGE. 


Spectator, Ltp., 


i -. * 





